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FOLLOW THE SUMMER SOUTHWARDS 
‘““BLUE AND GOLD TOURS” 


CA I Ce CA 


Follow Summer Southwards this Winter on a Blue and 
Gold Tour to South Africa, the Dominion of Blue Skies, 
Golden Sunshine and Health. 


The refreshing ocean voyage, new scenes and interests, 
the delightful outdoor life, the social and sporting amenities, 
and, above all, the moderate travel costs, combine to make 
these tours the superb Winter Holiday. Excursion sailings 
throughout December, 1930, and January, 1931. 


A full descriptive programme entitled “Blue and Gold 
Tours,” will be sent immediately on request. Apply to The 
Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, and all the leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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CANON ELLIOTT 


replies to Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article on “RELIGION 
AND HAPPINESS” in our series “THE CHALLENGE 
TO RELIGIOUS ORTHODOXY” 
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HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1.- 


will hold five sales at The Grafton Galleries on Friday, Dec. 5th, at 12 o’clock, as follows: Silver, Jewels, 
Antique Furniture, Pictures, China and Books, all proceeding at the same time. Owners desirous of including 
property in any of these sales should send particulars or book a call as soon as possible. 





Venus and Cupid. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


I differ from some other auctioneers in that if I fail to sell 
there is no commission to pay, e.g., if you sent a picture, a silver 
cup, a diamond ring, each reserved at £100, and all three bought 
in at £95 each, you do not have 5 p.c. to pay ere articles are 
returned. 


For 21s. two of my representatives—one with a knowledge of 
plate and jewels and the other pictures, porcelain, old furniture, 
objects of art, &c.—will call, suggest reserve prices, and impart 
all the information they can, and, if desired, bring the jewels 
and silver away in the car. 








The Earl of Ely. By Sir Joshua Reynoids. 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read mgre about my activities. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
(entrance 1 Dover Street) 
*Phone: Gerrard cane, 





Virginia 
Cigarettes 
10 for8¢ 20 for¥4 
50 for3/3 100 for64 


S.P.S04A. 
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Breathing Passages Clear . . 
Germs Overcome....... 
Your Cold must disappear . 


This is how “ Vapex ”’ conquers colds. Whilst 
the breathing passages are choked with mucus 
the respiratory system cannot function properly. 
If the germs are not dealt with, the real*cause 
of the cold is left unattacked. 


“‘Vapex”’ succeeds because it deals with both 
the problems at the same time. 


The simple act of breathing the ‘ Vapex” 
vapour from your handkerchief— 


Opens a way through the mucus-laden passages 
of nose and throat. 


Carries a powerfully active germicide right into 
the breeding places of the germs. 


How Germs grow 


The warm dark moist 
surfaces of the mucous 
membrane form an ideal 
nursery for germs which 
multiply at a most amaz- 
ing rate, a single germ 


How‘‘Vapex” acts 


You can definitely feel 
the first part of the 
“Vapex” activity — the 
stuffiness and congestion 
are rapidly relieved, the 
need apie bromiing being capable of develop- 
becomes easier. And all ing into seventeen mil- 
the time the germicidal —fions in twelve hours. 
vapour is fighting the hid- — Hence the importance of 
den infection which is the dealing with a cold at 
real cause of the trouble. the first symptoms. 


Always keep “Vapex” in your Home. 
Fly to “Vapex” at the first sign of a cold—the 
“ stuffiness ’’ which means that the germs are multi- 
plying. Clear them out of your system by the 
safest, swiftest, most effective treatment for colds. 


Use “Vapex” and Breathe ! 
Of Chemists 2/- per bottle. Double size 3/- 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


PS 
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When Gorin are Removed 


TEETH WHITEN 


3 Shades in 3 days 


Offensive to others, embarrassing to self, mouth germs, the 
cause of stain, ugly ‘yellow and decay are now unpardonable. 
The Kolynos Dry-Brush Technique prevents this condition by 
killing the germs that cause it. Thus teeth are quickly 
restored to dazzling whiteness without injury. The Kolynos 
antiseptic foam gets into every crevice . . . removes tartar 
and the mucoid coating . . . neutralizes acids . . . cleans teeth 
down to the naked white enamel as it firms and stimulates 
gums. Switch to Kolynos—a _ half-inch on a dry brush 
morning and night. In 3 days teeth will look whiter 
—fully 3. shades. Get Kolynos from your chemist, 


or write to 

Kolynos (Dept. 

: P56), Chenies 

K LY Re O Ss Street, a 
» for a 

DENTAL CREAM free trial tube. 


W.C. 1 











THIS IS HOW 
TO KILL RATS 


AY cubes of Ratthanat where the rats frequent, in the 
proportion of one cube to six rats. 


Re-lay the following evening to ensure that any rats which 
had escaped are also killed. Stop up all holes to prevent 
fresh invasion—then your premises are completely freed. 
Ratthanat is used by the London County Council even for 
sewer rats—which are the most difficult to kill. Ratthanat 
is a red squill preparation, and is ‘guaranteed perfectly 
harmiess and non-poisonous to human beings, domestic 
animals, poultry and livestock. 


RATTHANAT 


THE 100% INFALLIBLE RAT KILLER 
1/3 (4 cubes) and 3/- (12 cubes). 


From Boots and all Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty in obtaining, 

Post Free from Rat Exterminators, Ltd., 10 Simpson House, Sheppy Place, 

Minories, London, E.C.3. Quotations for quantities for larger premises 
(docks, warehouses, etc.) supplied on request. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with ‘“‘ROYAT”’ 
Radiators. 

Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Booklet. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 








‘\ Beeston, Notts. 
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Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
the hands and wrists warm and supple. 

FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 
TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN 
COLD WEATHER. 

“The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy; | 
warmth of a fur glove.” 
Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 
In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 
post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
name of nearest Suppliers. 


DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 
MATLOCK ( 


PLLA LLP LLL ELL PPP 
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good luck to 
PUNCHBOWLE! : <. 
As a pipe-smoker for 
21 years, I can say it 
is the most pleasing 
to a matured palate. 


Not every pipe-smoker can appreciate the vigorous charm 
of this “hefty,” full-bodied variation of Barneys. But 
Outdoor men and smokers of long experience find 
Punchbowle deeply satisfying and many have written to 
tell us so. Read this comment from Dulwich (the 
original of which can be inspected) : 
“TIT have smoked ‘Punchbowle’ for the past four 
5 “ years, and as a bipe-smoker for the past 21 years 
“T can say that your ‘Punchbowle’ is the most 
“ pleasing to a matured palate. It is economical, too, 
“inasmuch as it satisfies; and one does not need to 
“* chain-smoke.. It does not affect the throat, neither 
“does it go to the head .... Good luck to 
“ Punchbowle!” 
Punchbowle is the full-strength Barneys—strong, cool 
and utterly satisfying. For average tastes medium 
Barneys is better suited. Parsons Pleasure is mild, 
for the gentler palate and the beginner-with-the-pipe. 
All three strengths are packed in the “‘ EVERFRESH ” 
wonder Tin which keeps the Tobacco Factory-fresh, 


always and everywhere. HISS-SS! Pull Tab. 
a. This releases the 






vacuum seal and 
allows tin to open. 
Barneys 
(medium), 
Punchbowle 
(full-strength), 
Parsons Pleasure 
(mild), 
2/3 the 20z. Tin. 














This ‘“ EverFresu” Container maintains 
Factory-freshness acdiben. When the Tin 
is opened, in a week or a year, Abroad or at 
Home, the Tobacco within will retain all its 
virgin freshness, Swéefriess and fragrance. 


Only John Sinclair Tobaccos are packed in this 
“ EverFresu” way. 
Made by JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Colour Schemes 
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BLUE STAR CRUISES 


By Britain’s wonder ship 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 





a lo 


Special Christmas Cruise to 
the MEDITERRANEAN, 


WEST INDIES, Jan. 24th, 
1931, calling at Las 








Dec. 19, visiting Ceuta Palmas, Porto Rico, Bar- 
9. (for Tetuan), Palermo, bados, Trinidad, Panama 
Naples, Villefranche (for z aa 
Nice & Monte Carlo), Canal, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Malaga & Lisbon. Also a | Cuba, Nassau, Bermuda, 
he 46-days’ cruise to the | Madeira. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.1. 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST. And all principal Tourist Agents. 


Kensington HighSt 


LONDON. W. 














rhe RQ of ‘7 ig 


NOAA 


Verdure and blossom . Peak and 
chasm .. . Mosque and ‘minaret . 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars 
Golden sands and glittering 
Segutias - . . Princely palaces and 
mud cities Sunset and the 
Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in the land of 
the stork, the scarlet ibis and the 
golden date—the land of blood-red 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless 
translucent night. 


ALGERIA—TUNISIA—MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


. 
\ 
4 
S 
a 


PT he YTD / 
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Bi t to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders, 
l you must get to the South. 


Private tours by Modéle de luxe _5-seater 


CUT IN CURLS 
TO SMOKE STRAIGHT 


Moods are missing from Classic—but they are 
not mourned. For in their place is the steady, 
straightforward smoking which men ee _— 
so long, but never until Classic came, could fin P scenery 


4 TRANSATLANTIQUE LD. 
A prop rtion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give : : ' 
q all Clas.ie Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. Pp 20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 


landaulets. Arrange the route and details youtr- 
self, but let us assist with expert advice. 

Tours for separate bookings by 14-seater Saloon 
Coaches running to scheduled itineraries, 125 
tours to choose from. 

Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels erected especially for these tours. 
fleet of six-wheeled “ Desert Cars,’’ 

Write for Booklet. 
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News Cal the Week 


The Round Table Conference 
LTHOUGH time has a formidable habit of changing 
political values, no one necds an excessive confidence 
for predicting that the opening of the Round Table 
Conference on Wednesday will be a great fact in history. 
The King marked his own sense of the extreme importance 
of the occasion by opening the Conference himself, but 
this was only the chief of many signs of British good will 
towards India. Nobody capable of judging a political 
situation can doubt that the passionate desire of 
Indians for a new Constitution is matched by the desire 
of the British representatives to give them everything 
that will stand the tests of reason and workability. 
The ceremony took place in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords. The delegates to the Conference num- 
ber eighty-six, but on Wednesday there must have been 
about 400 persons present, including Cabinet Ministers, 
ex-Viceroys, and ex-Provincial Governors of India and 
Officials. British India is represented by fifty-seven 
delegates, Great Britain by thirteen, and the Indian 
States send sixteen. 








It is most regrettable that the Congress refused to be 
represented, but apart from that misfortune it would be 
hardly possible to have the sectional interests of India more 
powerfully incorporated. We may make one exception, 
however. We feel much sympathy with the distinguished 
women signatories of a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
who complained that the number of women delegates to 
the Conference is insufficient. The Statutory Commission 
itself pointed out that “ the women’s movement in India 
holds the key of progress, and the results it may achieve 
are incalculably great.” At present there are only two 
Indian ladies in the Conference. Even now it is perhaps 
not too late to introduce two or three more. 

* * * * 

It is most satisfactory to know that a draft of the 
Prime Minister’s speech had been accepted in advance 
by the Unionist and Liberal leaders. Nothing could be 
more important than to secure a continuity of British 
policy in regard to India and it is evident that so far 
Mr. MacDonald speaks in the name of the whole British 
Parliament. The exceptional conjunction of a Labour 
Government and a Unionist Viceroy is being properly 
used. It has been arranged that when the Conference 
settles down to business next week the various delegations 
shall sit in groups. The Conference Committee, which 
arranges the order of business, has decided that the 
first subject of discussion must be whether the develop- 
ment of India is to be on Federal lines. The reason for 
this choice is that the question of status logically depends 
upon the nature of the body upon which the status is to be 
conferred. It must not be assumed that the Conference 
will draw up a Constitution in detail. Rather it will 
reveal the greatest common measure of agreement on 
the principles which must form the substance of the new 
Constitution. The Conference will not even vote. Notes 
will be made of the degree of assent obtained for 
particular proposal. 

* * * * 


any 


We cannot regret the decision that much of the work of 
the Conference will be done in private. Of course there 
ought to be ample means of informing the public of the 
progress made and, of course, certain plenary sessions 
will be public. Everybody knows the dangers of the 
public discussion of questions vitally affecting racial, 
religious or sectional interests. The tendency is 
the delegates then to abandon the indispensable spirit 
of compromise, to become special pleaders of their 
cause, to seek the limelight and to allow their fears of what 
will be said about them by their friends to conquer their 
own convictions about what is fair and practicable. No 
experienced observer could possibly make light of the 
sea of difficulties upon which the Conference embarks, 
but the signs justify hopefulness, for the will to agre 
unquestionably exists. It would be one of the ii 
personal triumphs in the history of the Empire if Lord 
Irwin’s patience and very high moral courage, which have 
only too often been misinterpreted as feebleness, should 


for 


be rewarded as they deserve. 


4 x * * 
The speech of the King-Emperor was heard not o 


by the delegates, but also over the wireless by an 
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immense audience of loyal British subjects all over the 
world. He spoke significantly of ‘the quickening and 
growth in ideals and aspirations of nationhood which 
defy the customary measurement of time.” His note 
was taken up by later speakers, the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and more emphatically by 
Mr. Jinnah. The King left immediately after his speech 
and the Prime Minister was then elected Chairman, on 
the proposal of the Maharajah of Patiala and the Aga 
Khan. In his exhortation Mr. MacDonald brushed aside 
the ignorant, the prejudiced, and the faint-hearted, and 
urged that the Conference should “* boldly come out and 
appeal to an intelligent and informed publie opinion.” 
* * * » 


The Death-Knell of Disarmament ? 

The news from Geneva is about as bad as it can be. 
Without any warning to the British public, who, after 
all, are chiefly concerned, and whose hopes had un- 
doubtedly been raised by more than one declaration by 
Mr. Henderson, Lord Cecil gave out that Great Britain 
did not wish to reopen the crucial question of trained 
reserves in conscriptionist countries. When an amend- 
ment to Article I was put forward by Count Bernstorff, 
proposing to limit the annual contingent, the French 
delegate promptly objected, and, on a vote being taken, 
the amendment was defeated by 12 to 6. Great Britain 
ranged herself with Canada and the United States among 
the fourteen delegations which abstained. 

* * * * 

Then, on Tuesday, when direct limitation of material 
(still in respect of land armaments) was discussed, Lord 
Cecil spoke at length from the brief that direct limitation 
is impracticable. Yet it is common knowledge that the 
alternative—budgetary control of expenditure—even if 
feasible, is ruled out by the persistent opposition of the 
United States. The result is deadlock. In regard to 
Naval Armaments, apart from wrangling as to whether 
the effectives should be limited “ globally ” or by cate- 
gories—a controversy which has been settled mainly in 
favour of the French thesis—nothing appreciable seems 
to have been done. Franco-Italian difficulties are no 
nearer solution. 

- ~ * 

This nerveless behaviour of the British delegation is 
unaccountable, especially as, with a little leadership, 
there would probably have been enough support from 
Germany, Italy, Russia and the United States, as well 
as from progressive small nations like Holland, Sweden 
and Norway. The word “reduction” seems to have 
been buried when M. Litvinoff had made his usua] 
challenging speech. What an exhibition the delegates 
of the Great Powers are giving before the representative 
of Sovict Russia! We know that their preoccupation 
is to produce in outline a Convention which can run the 
gauntlet of a full Disarmament Conference, but we did 
not expect psychological considerations to be quite 
forgotten. The Convention is a colourless thing that 
can appeal to no Government. It has no courage, no 
dignity. It is, in the words of Count Bernstorff, ‘ not 
worth the ink in which it is written.” It will increase 
scepticism. Any false bargain with France for bringing 
her and Italy into the London Naval Treaty would 
probably arouse opposition here as violent as that excited 
by the Anglo-French Naval Compromise in 1928. No 
wonder that M. Léon Blum said recently that ‘ it is no 
use waiting upon the sluggish and evasive action of 
diplomatists and technicians.” The Socialist Party in 
France has begun an extensive poster campaign for 
genuine disarmament. As for the Government here, they 
seem to be sounding their own death-knell. 


<<; 


The United States 

The first announcement of the results of the elections 
in the United States, which we mentioned last week, had 
to be amended. It seems now that though the 
Republicans suffered a heavy reverse the Democrats did 
not actually obtain control of either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives. According to the latest figures 
the Republicans in the Senate number forty-eight and 
the Democrats forty-seven and there is one Farmer 
Labour member. In the House of Representatives the, 
Republicans number two hundred and eighteen, the 
Democrats two hundred and sixteen, and there is one 
Farmer Labour member. On Armistice Day Mr. Hoover 
confined his speech to peace and its methods. One of 
his sentences has excited an extraordinary amount of 
interest. When mentioning the Peace Pact he said that 
there had been proposals for extending it not merely in 
order to develop the machinery of peaceful settlement, 
but in order to mobilize world opinion against those 
who failed. He added, “I do not say that some such 
further step may not come about.” Another unex- 
pected point in his speech was his revival of the demand 
for settling the controversy about the Freedom 
of the Seas. His proposal in its latest form is that the 
immunity of food supplies from attack should be 


guaranteed by neutral transport and neutral management, 
* * * * 


The Australian Crisis 

We have written in a leading article about the Austra- 
lian crisis, but may mention here the exact de- 
cisions of the Loan Council on Tuesday. There is to be a 
£28,000,000 Conversion Loan maturing on December 15th. 
£18,600,000 of this is for the Commonwealth War Loan 
payments and £9,400,000 to meet State loans. The 
proposal of Mr. Lang, the New South Wales Premier, 
that there should be no normal conversion of the existing 
loan this year but simply a year’s postponement was 
decisively rejected. Mr. Lang denounced the arrangement 
by which the Loan Council controls all borrowing, and 
declared that he would try to raise the moncy required by 
New South Wales whether the Council approved or not. 
Mr. Barnes, according to the Canberra correspondent of 
the Times, had drawn up a motion expressing a general 
condemnation of all forms of repudiation, but this was 
not pressed—perhaps because the sense of the meeting 
was that the rejection of Mr. Lang’s policy was in itself 
a sufficient condemnation of the tactics of repudiation. 

* * * * 

The Austrian Elections 

Last Sunday was polling-day in Austria. The 
atmosphere was surprisingly calm after the scare 
provoked by the introduction of Heimwehr officials into 
the Ministry and the recent confiscation of arms in 
Socialist quarters. The result of the voting was as 
follows : 


Socialists .. on ee oe e-« 72 (one gain) 
Clericals  .. ate are ate ee 66 (seven losses) 
Dr. Schober’s bloc AC aye oe 

Heimat (Fascist) .. ae BC oe 


The authentic Hitlerites, in spite of the German example, 
failed to secure a single seat. As the anti-Socialists 
together number ninety-three, a Social-Democrat 
Government is ruled out, and we may expect some 
coalition of the other parties, minus the supporters of 
Herr Vaugoin and reaction. It is conceivable, however, 
that the present Ministry might refuse to resign, and 
thus precipitate civil dissension. Much will depend upon 
Dr. Scipel. 
* . e e 

Armistice Day 

The very impressive observance of Armistice Day 
proved that whatever may be said about the desir- 
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ability of allowing the ceremonies to lapse popular 
feeling would be absolutely against such a change. This 
feeling is the governing fact. Surely the only possible 
answer to the abolitionists is that when the ceremonies 
cease to have significance for ordinary men and women 
they will lapse of their own accord. When insincerity 
or perfunctoriness creeps in, as it may—though we do 
not think that it will—it will be only too evident. Till 
that time arrives the suggestion of the Bishop of Durham 
and others that the Silence has already served its purpose 
will seem to be beside the mark. 
* * * * 


There are two ways of “‘ remembering *” the War. Some 
people when they condemn a deliberate act of remembering 
apparently regard it as nothing but a means of keeping the 
war spirit alive. But there is, of course, the other and 
better way, which while bestowing immortal honour 
on those who lost their lives in a just cause, implies that 
war is remembered only in order that such a terrible 
affliction shall never be allowed again. From this point 
of view it is extraordinarily undesirable to cease to 
observe Armistice Day till civilized Governments have 
ceased to talk about war as though it were an admissible 
and even an inevitable thing. 

* * * * 


Unemployed Women and Domestic Service 

On Tuesday Miss Bondfield filled up one notorious 
gap made by the absence of common sense in the 
administration of Unemployment Insurance. She said 
that the Employment Exchanges ought more emphatic- 
ally to guide unemployed young women to seek engage- 
ments in domestic service. Thus at last the official 
comment on a fact which leaps to the eye becomes 
identical with the comment of all reasonable onlookers. 
It is complained by those who are looking for compe- 
tent and loyal labour in the household that it is very 
difficult and sometimes quite impossible to obtain it. 
Yet many thousands of young women who _ refuse 
this kind of work regularly draw unemployment  bene- 
fits. Miss Bondfield in formerly defending such payments 
has said that many girls who have been trained to 
“ skilled ’? industrial work are hopelessly unsuited for 
domestic work. We think that she exaggerated both the 
incapacity of the girls and the difficulty of the domestic 
work required. 

* * * 

Most people who have sought in vain for paid help 
in their homes would tell her that they ask for no more 
than honesty and a sufficient desire to learn. The 
conditions of domestic work are immeasurably better 
than they used to be—the “ real” wages are now high— 
and it is impossible to imagine more important work 
for the health of the nation than adequate, if not 
scientific, service in the family, where well-being depends 
upon wholesome cooking, cleanliness and, in a lesser 
degree, upon the maintenance of standards of taste and 
seemliness. Fortunately Miss Bondfield has now declared 
that domestic service is both “honourable” and 
“skilled,” and she protested impressively against the 
idea that anyone could “ lose status ” by taking up this 
work. 

* * * * 

We trust that Miss Bondfield will say this again and 
again. At present the Acts governing Unemployment 
Insurance recognize two kinds of domestic service. 
Persons employed by hotels, boarding houses, and Army 
canteens are insurable, but persons in private domestic 
service are not. Of course there is the difficulty that a 
woman who has passed from a factory to private domestic 
service passes from insurable employment to uninsurable ; 


but it is surely possible to overcome this difficulty. Even 
now it is lamentably true that many women risk nothing 
whatever by the transfer, for in certain trades they have 
lost all hope of re-employment. 


* * * * 
The Shipley By-Election 


The result: of the Shipley by-election was declared on 
Friday, November 7th, as follows :— 





J. H. Lockwoop (U.) .. Be “a eo 55,238 
W. A. Robinson (Lab.) e ee ° 13,573 
A. Davy (Lib.) .. ee + ee . 12,785 
W. Gallacher (Comm.) .. ee ee . 701 

Conservative majority ee ee ~ 1,665 


The figures at the last election were :— 
Mr. W. Mackinder (Lab.) ee oe -- 18,654 
Sir R. Clough (U.) ee as ee -- 13,693 
Mr. F. W. Hirst (L.) .. ee ee os EETRS 





Labour majority .. ee ee e- 4,961 


Unionists are naturally gratified at winning a seat which 
had belonged for many years to the other side. Mr. 
Lockwood preached Safeguarding of the woollen textile 
industry against foreign competition and, as was to be 
expected, enjoyed great local popularity. In the matter 
of food taxes he went very slow. He was even a little 
less advanced than Mr. Baldwin when he said definitely 
that he hoped that it would be possible to avoid food 
taxes altogether. The result was a shock for the Govern- 
ment, who had expected to hold the seat. Labour lost 
five thousand votes, and it was not possible to bring 
out the familiar excuse that the election was fought 
on the old register. 
* * * * 


Motorists and Third-Party Risks 

On Friday, November 7th, a beginning was made 
with implementing the new Road Traffic Act. The 
Regulations issued refer to third-party insurance, which 
is henceforth to be compulsory for all motor vehicles. 
Insurance offices will issue certificates to policy-holders 
before January 1st, 1931 (on which date the new Regula- 
tions become operative), without the necessity for any 
special application. <A certificate must always be carried 
by a driver, and it must be produced before a new Road 
Fund licence can be issued. 


* * * * 


The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Better World Number 

On November 21st we shall publish, as we did on 
November 28rd last year, a special Christmas issue of 
the Spectator in which we shall sketch in broad outline 
what would, in our opinion, be the part of Great 
Britain in a Better World. Many distinguished writers 
have sent us contributions. Among them are 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Arthur Salter, Lord 
Howard of Penrith, Sir John Reith, Mr. St. John Ervine 
Miss Stella Benson, and Mr. Stephen Leacock. In 
succeeding weeks other important articles on the same 
subject will be published on dates to be announced in 
the Better World number. Our readers are advised 
to order their copy of the paper in good time. Like the 
Centenary issue, this “‘ Christmas Number ” will be sold 
at the ‘usual price of sixpence. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
102,; on Wednesday week, 1023x.d.; a year ago, 99}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 95}; on 
Wednesday week, 95}; a year ago, 84}; Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 82}; on Wednesday 
week, 823; a year ago, 73%. 
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The Round Table Conference 


AS we write His Majesty the King-Emperor is opening 

the Round Table Conference, probably the most 
important gathering of his subjects which has ever 
assembled in London. We do not exaggerate. The 
Indian delegates to the Confererce have in their power 
the opportunity of making recommendations which, if 
unanimous, will profoundly affect the welfare of the 
entire human race. No British Parliament would be 
able to withstand the demands of a united Indian 
delegation. 

We do not propose to go over old ground nor to 
attempt to draw up a constitution for India. But we 
will reiterate our belief that, no matter how great the 
difficulties, it should be possible to reach two separate 
objectives, provincial autonomy as recommended in 
the Simon Report and a supreme all-India Federal 
authority, including the native States and minority 
interests, which in due course would become to the 
United States of India in some respects what Congress and 
the Senate are to the States of the American Union. 

The Spectator has never wavered in its recognition of 
the fact that India, if she is to remain within the British 
Commonwealth, must be granted equal status with 
Great Britain and with the Dominions—by whatever 
name this status may be called. When India had 
fewer friends in the Press of Great Britain we urged that 
the only way to ensure friendly co-operation between 
Great Britain and India in the future, to which we 
attach so much importance, was to grant India’s absolute 
right to decide her own destiny in the fature. By “ India” 
we meant all sections of British India and the Native 
States. In our view, whatever the constitutional lawyers 
may say, the self-governing India of the future, and any 
other self-governing States in the British Commonwealth, 
will have the right to withdraw from the British Empire 
should it desire to do so. 

This right, in our view, is implicit in the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926. But this is not to say that we think 
it will be used. Just the contrary. Let us take the 
example of South Africa, the Dominion in the British 
Commonwealth where national sentiment is perhaps 
strongest, or at least as strong as in Southern Ireland or 
Canada. The links which bind South Africa to the British 
Commonwealth to-day are much stronger than ever 
before, because they are based on freedom and not on 
compulsion. The change which has taken place in 
Nationalist sentiment in that country since the declara- 
tion of “ equal status ” in the 1926 Imperial Conference 
is a remarkable tribute to British political genius. 

No nation in the history of civilization has been given 
such a wonderful opportunity of leaving its footmark in 
the sands of time as has the British nation to-day. Such 
opportunities do not come often in a nation’s life. To 
assist in the creation of the United States of India, con- 
sisting of one-fifth of the world’s population, and to help 
it to become one of the world’s great powers, is one of the 
greatest tasks ever given to any nation. How small in 
comparison sound the arguments, used in certain 
quarters in Great Britain, about “‘ Great Britain’s deter- 
mination to look after her own interests and to think 
of British trade and not to pay any attention to Indian 
agitation.” 

The British nation can act magnanimously when the 
moment comes. Its treatment of South Africa after 
the South African War will never be forgotten while the 
world lasts. A successful nation, at the end of a bitter 
struggle, gave to the conquered foe, within five years 
of the armistice, the right to decide its own destiny, 


To-day Great Britain has an even greater opportunity 
for exercising her gifts of statesmanship and of showing 
the world how real is her belief in free institutions. It 
is part of our spiritual ‘‘ make up,” woven into the very 
texture of our being. With a full realization of the 
tremendous responsibility resting upon us, and of the great 
opportunity before us, in all humbleness we should ask 
for Divine guidance in these fateful weeks that we may 
do the great thing in a great way. 

Even from the standpoint of national self-interest by 
no surer method could the British people secure their 
trade and other “interests” in India than by this 
policy. There is such a thing as national gratitude. 
We have only to eall to mind the affection, the esteem 
with which Lafayette is regarded in the United States 
of America—one hundred and fifty years after he fought 
for American freedom. If the British nation showed by 
its acts that it was just as devoted to the welfare of 
India as the most ardent Indian patriot and that its 
sole desire is to help to create a great and powerful 
United States of India at the earliest possible moment, 
without any thought of personal benefit or loss, then 
Great Britain would grapple India to her with invisible 
rivets which could not be broken. 

We have never doubted that India needs Great Britain 
as much as Great Britain needs India. We think the 
work of social amelioration, of hygienic betterment, of 
irrigation, of education, of emancipation which might 
be achieved in that country with the help of British men 
and women is only beginning. British help will be 
required in India for many a long day to come, but it 
must be given in response to India’s asking. If India 
is to remain within the British Commonwealth, as we 
hope, what better service could the individual Briton 
render than to advance the welfare of India as a great 
free nation within the family of Britannic nations ? 

Last week an Indian friend said to the present writer : 
“What is really being decided at the Round Table 
Conference is whether the British Commonwealth is 
great enough to become a World Commonwealth, embrac- 
ing nations of all colours and creeds, or whether it is just 
going to become a Commonwealth of white nations.” 
True words if ever we heard any. It is because we 
believe in the great mission of the British Commonwealth 
that we pray that Britain may rise to the greatness 
of the present occasion and lay the foundations truly 
and well of the United States of India. But as Sir 
Francis Younghusband writes elsewhere in this week’s 





issue, ‘“‘the future of India must be in her own 
hands.” 
ARTICLES AND LETTERS ON 
INDIA 
We publish elsewhere in this issue the following 
articles and letters on India :— 
PAGE 
“THE MADURA CASE ” me ie ‘ee ae “OES 
“INDIA IN REVOLUTION ”— oe -t20 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


“GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA ”— oe oe. 724 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

‘“ FEDERATION FOR INDIA : WHEN ?”’— oe 425 
COLONEL K. N. HAKSAR 





Commencing next week, Dr. Edward Thompson will con- 
tribute a weekly article on the progress of the Round 
Table Conference. 
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The Australian Crisis 


HERE will be intense relief not only in Australia 
T but throughout the Empire when the attempt to 
lower the financial honour of the Australian Common- 
wealth has been finally defeated. At the meeting of the 
Loan Council on Tuesday matters mended appreciably for 
the Australian Federal Government. The worst of the 
crisis has apparently passed, but it is not to be supposed 
that the extremists, who are indifferent to all the traditions 
of national integrity, will swallow their disappointment 
quietly. We shall hear much more of them, but it is a 
satisfaction to know that the boldness of the Government 
has been justified as boldness in the cause of honour 
invariably is late if not soon. 

On December 15th, £27,000,000 of Australian debt will 
fall due for repayment. What the Labour extremists 
have tried to compel their Labour Prime Minister 
Mr. Scullin, to do is to say that repayment will be post- 
poned for a year. Admitting that interest must be paid 
in the meantime they pretend that there would be no dis- 
honouring of a pledge, but only a harmless rearrangement, 
of a transaction which has become inconvenient. Never- 
theless, to refuse to pay what you have promised to pay 
on a certain date is nothing less than a policy of repudi- 
ation. The credit of the State, which is one of the most 
precious possessions of any country, would collapse. 
Defaulting is an ugly word, but it would unfortunately be 
necessary to use it if the Labour extremists had their way. 
There has never been an instance of a Dominion defaulting 
on a public loan. 

It is no wonder that much sympathy is felt here with 
Mr. Scullin. When he left Australia to come to London 
for the Imperial Conference the Federal finances were in a 
pretty mess. His last act had been to accept the stern 
recommendations of Sir Otto Neimeyer, who called for 
a heavy personal sacrifice by every Australian taxpayer. 
He was then ill and had to be carried on board ship for his 
voyage to England. Neither his absence nor his health 
has secured him a truce. 

The movement for repudiation as an alternative to 
national and personal sacrifice reached its most dangerous 
stage on Thursday, November 6th, when the Labour 
Caucus at Canberra defied Mr. Fenton, the Acting Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Lyons, the Acting Treasurer. The new 
taxation asked for by the Government—quite apart from 
the invitation to subscribe to a new internal loan—is 
certainly startling. The Canberra correspondent of the 
Times says that the proposal for a supertax of 7} per cent. 
on incomes from property works out as follows. A person 
with an income of £300 from rent who paid £4 4s. Income 


Tax last year would have to pay £39, including Federal 
and State taxes. A person drawing £600 would have to 
pay £114, compared with £41 last year. When we reflect 
upon such figures we fancy that the Labour Caucus may 
have calculated upon earning some popularity by re- 
presenting that the postponement of payment of debt 
would in effect be a respite for the taxpayer. 

Mr. Fenton and Mr. Lyons, gallantly holding to their 
position, insisted that the maturing debt should be 
honoured on December 15th and that a normal “ conver- 
sion” should be made practicable by the internal loan. 
Even Mr. Theodore, who was a spendthrift Premier in 
Queensland, sided with them. The tremendous power 
of the Labour Caucus in Australia has to be understood 
before the courage of Mr. Fenton and Mr. Lyons can be 
estimated. A Labour Government is really only the 
nominee of the Caucus, which not merely decides upon 
policy, but even names the Ministers. The only function 
reserved for the Prime Minister himself is to decide 
which Ministers shall be appointed to the different 
departments. Mr. Lyons told the Caucus that he would 
resign from the Government, and, if necessary, retire from 
politics altogether, rather than adopt the dishonourable 
course which the majority were trying to force upon him. 

Mr. Fenton telephoned to Mr. Scullin in London, 
and it was after this conversation that Mr. Scullin issued 
a most creditable and uncompromising statement in 
which he declared that the good name of Australia de- 
pended upon a scrupulous observance of financial obli- 
gations, and that there would be no repudiation. “ It 
would react disastrously,”’ he added, “‘ on the people as 
a whole and particularly on the wage-earner.” There 
he was speaking the simple truth. Mr. Fenton has 
calculated that £250,000,000 of Government and muni- 
cipal securities are held by the State Savings Bank, 
the Commonwealth Bank, the Insurance Companies 
and Friendly Societies; that is to say, this sum of 
£250,000,000 represents the savings of the Australian 


people. And Mr. Fenton further reckons that 
£150,000,000 of it is the savings of “small sub- 


scribers.” 

It is possible that a new split will appear in the 
Australian Labour Party. Mr. Scullin’s Government 
can carry their financial policy, as such, against the 
rebels, for they can rely upon the support of every single 
member of the Opposition. Much good may then ensue. 
It will be established beyond question that tampering 
with financial obligations is tactically unprofitable as 
well as shameful. 


The Week in Parliament 


lia serta was an interesting debate on the steel 

industry on Wednesday of last week. Major 
Thomas, who moved that the Government should ‘ take 
immediate steps to stem the continuous decline in the 
industry,” pointed out that while the home price for 
steel bars in Belgium was round about £4, the export 
price was only £3 9s., and, similarly, that in France, 
although the home price was up to £5 (higher than our 
own), they were also exporting to the British market 
at £39s. From which he deduced that the main objective 
of the Continent was to dump steel into this country in 
order to put our own stcel industry out of existence, and 
that some form of Protection was now essential. This 


view was vigorously combated from the Liberal benches 
by Sir Robert Aske, who pleaded for cheapness and 
plenty even if it were necessary to go abroad to get it; 
and supported, with certain reservations, by Mr. Strachey 
in a singularly able speech. 

Later in the day the general question of rationalization 
came under discussion, but Mr. Graham, although he 
spoke at great length, was unable to point to any 
substantial progress made at the instance of the 
Government. 

On Thursday Sir Charles Trevelyan moved the second 
reading of the Education (School Attendance) Bill, and 
for the first two and a half hours a strange and at times 
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quite incomprehensible Border battle, with echoes from 
the centuries, was waged between him and Lord Eustace 
Percy. Fundamentally it was a fight between Whig and 
Tory. And Lord Eustace won on merits because the 
latter mentality, being the more realistic of the two, is 
more closely attuned to modernity. Nevertheless, the 
second reading was carried by a substantial majority. 
The debate on the Financial Resolution last Tuesday 
took a sharper turn. Mr. Womersley opened the attack 
for the Unionists with immense gusto, and Mr. McGovern 
had to be voted out of the House in the middle of his 
speech for calling him a liar. Mr. Maxton, in his most 
truculent mood, picked a quarrel with the Chairman, 
and spoke in terms of bitter complaint against the 
Government for not going far enough. But the 
Opposition, fortified by an incisive speech from Sir John 





Simon, became so formidable that the Left had to change 
its tune and accept, with as much grace as possible, such 
mercies as were vouchsafed to it. 

Meanwhile, outside the House, the unemployment 
figures continue to rise, and the Government. stock 
continues to fall. Shipley was the writing on the wall, 
It is now generally assumed that an election will be 
held in the course of the next six months, and that the 
Socialists will lose at least one hundred seats. In which 
case Mr. Baldwin will be restored to power and Protection 
brought, at long last, into the realm of practical reality, 
“There’s many aslip . . .”’ But it does look, to Unionists 
at least, as if this would be the outcome of the present 
political confusion, unless the prevailing depression suddenly 
deepens into crisis, calling for measures far more drastic 
than any that are now contemplated. WatciMan, 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of organized 


religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. ™m ; ( 
This week Mr. Bertrand Russell writes on “ Religion and Happiness.” 


we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do s0. 
Next week his article will be answered by Canon Elliott.] 


Such criticism, well and ill informed, is commcn, and 


Religion and Happiness 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


DO not propose to consider whether the Christian 

religion is true or false, since most of its modern 
apologists have ceased to advance arguments for its 
truth, and confine themselves as a rule to the contention 
that it is useful. ‘‘ Useful” is a vague term. Jam ready 
to admit that the Churches are still useful for the promo- 
tion of militarism, economic injustice, superstition, per- 
secution and insanity. I am not ready to admit 
that they are useful for the promotion of human 
happiness. 

Let us begin with war. The Kaiser, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and the Tsar, were deeply religious men ; 
the partics that supported their warlike policies in their 
respective countries before August 1914 were the parties 
that stood for Christianity, while the party that stood 
for peace was the Socialist party, which was officially 
atheistic. To this day, in every European country 
except Russia, the Churches are in close alliance with 
militarism. Individual Christians, it is true, sometimes 
prefer the teaching of Christ to that of His Church, but 
they are too few to be politically important, The same 
must be said of the Quakers, who are admirable 
but few. 

Take next the question of economic injustice. At 
present one man enjoys every luxury merely because he 
is the son of his father, while another man has to work all 
his days for a bare subsistence. This state of affairs is 
old, but cannot commend itself to a sensitive conscience. 
Attempts to change it have occurred ever since the 
Middle Ages, but have always been opposed by the hier- 
archy. At the present time these attempts are embodied 
in Socialism and Communism, both of which throughout 
the Continent are opposed by official Christianity, and are 
in consequence anti-Christian. In America, even in the 
North, the Churches opposed the abolition of slavery 
until a short time before it was achieved. It would be 
“flicult to point to any social injustice anywhere 
which the Churches have not supported as long as they 
dared. 

Take next the question of superstition. The opposition 
of the Church to the teaching of Galileo is a well-worn 
theme upon which I shall not enlarge, But in our own 


day there are a number of false beliefs, especially in 
matters connected with sex, which the Churches do their 
best to keep alive, and it is still commonly held by them 
that children cannot be taught right living except by the 
help of lies on various physiological questions. The view 
that false beliefs may be necessary to virtue is a very 
dangerous one, and those who hold it must be regarded as 
in this respect enemies of civilization. 

I come next to the question of persecution. Many 
Christians imagine that religious persecution is no 
longer practised except in Russia. In this belief they are 
indulging in a curious self-deception. In the majority of 
professions it is impossible for an avowed atheist to 
obtain posts which would be open to men professing any 
branch of Christianity. In fact, the great majority 
of freethinkers find it necessary to give no_ public 
expression to their views. The treatment of Christians 
in Russia, which has roused vehement protests, is little 
worse than the treatment of avowed freethinkers in 
England. 

Or consider again such a matter as the marriage laws. 
Practically every churchman, with the exception of Dean 
Inge, holds that the State ought to enforce upon 
Christians and non-Christians alike the views of marriage 
which are held by Christians, For example, Christians 
hold that a marriage should not be dissoluble on the 
ground of insanity; consequently, those who are free 
from this piece of sadism are nevertheless liable to be tied 
for life to insane partners. This is because the Church 
holds that it has a right to inflict its rules of morals upon 
men and women who consider its teaching in this respect 
to be nothing but diabolical cruelty. 

Or take again the question of birth control. Here 
likewise the Churches do all that lies in their power to 
prevent non-Christians from acquiring knowledge which 
Christians consider it better to be without. By this 
means they succeed in wrecking the health and happiness 
of countless thousands of men and women, and in bringing 
into the world large numbers of diseased and unhappy 
children. This also is persecution. 

Through their opposition to new knowledge the 
Churches have become an obstacle to the prevention of 
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insanity. On the one hand, they conce nn birth control, 
even When one or both parents suffer from venereal 
disease, or from heritable mental disorder; on the other 
hand, they encourage the teaching of what they choose 
to call morality by means of threats so terrifying as fre- 
quently to produce a greater or less degree of insanity in 
young people. They are, of course, not aware of the 
consequences of their actions, but they would not be able 
to remain unaware of these consequences if they had not 
so diligently practised the art cf closing their minds 
against unwelcome knowledge. 

I shall be told that I ought not to judge religion by the 
Churches, but by the saints. This I entirely deny. There 
have been saints of every religion and of none, but when 
one is considering religion as a social phenomenon one 
must consider its effects upon society and not upon a few 
rare individuals. Now religion, like everything else, only 

‘becomes powerful through organization, and an organized 
religion is a Church. A collection of persons organized 
upon the basis of a creed must necessarily oppose any 
new discovery that tends to prove their creed false. Nor 
is it possible to organize a Church except upon the basis 
of a creed. A creed may, it is true, involve no super- 
natural elements, but it must at the least teach that 
certain ways of behaving are to be commended and 
certain others are to be condemned, Even this minimum 
of creed is likely to be falsified by new knowledge. We 
should all admit nowadays that during a plague it is 
unwise for great crowds to assemble in Churches to pray 
that the plague might not spread, yct in the Middle Ages 
this opinion would have been considered impious. In a 
large number of ways the opinions of official Christianity 
on moral questions are now known to be not such as to 
promote human happiness. Nevertheless, organization 
and tradition are sufficiently powerful to prevent the 


new knowledge from becoming politically effective. 
The fundamental objection to traditional religion is 
that its appeal is chiefly to fear. Belief in God serves a 
twofold purpose : on the one hand, to inspire fear in the 
evil-doer ; on the other hand, to diminish fear in the man 
who lives virtuously. In either case the efficacy of the 
belief depends upon the existence of fear. The less fear a 
man has in his soul the less he will be influenced by 
belief in God. The same thing applies to belief in immor- 
tality. The asceticism from which no form of Christianity 
is free also has its psychological roots in fear. Every 
form of Christianity condemns what it calls ‘ mere ” 
pleasure. Why? This is a question which hardly any 
Christian has ever faced, since it has not occurred to him 
that it could be asked. Obscurely in the unconscious 
lurks the belief that God is a jealous God and does not 
wish us to enjoy life too much lest we should cease to be 
anxious for heaven. I know that the objection to 
pleasure is rationalized by means of all kinds of arguments 
to show that it is socially harmful. Few of these argu- 
ments have any validity; on the contrary, there are 
very powerful arguments to show that absence of in- 
stinctive pleasure produces an instinctive rage, which 
rationalizes itself as a persecuting morality. All the 
fiereer creeds from which spring strife and organized 
cruelty are associated with asceticism. The Churches 
hold, for example, that it is desirable by military training 
to teach University students how to destroy life, while 
preventing them as far as possible from knowing how to 
create it. Could anything more perverse be imagined ? 
Is it not clear that those who formulated such a doctrine 
must have been inspired by hatred of life ? 

For all these reasons I hold that whoever desires to 
promote human happiness should do what lies in his 
power to destroy the belief in organized religion, 


Joannes Kepler 1571-1630 


By Proressor H. DINGLE 


[Our regular series “ Scionce, Yesterday and To-day’”’ has been held over for one week to allow us to publish the following articlo, by the Hon. 


Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


Next week Professor Julian Huxley will write on “* Recent Progress in Biology.” 


Professor 


Carr-Saunders’ article on Sociology, which was to have appeared this week, will appear in our issue of November 29th.] 


TP\HREE hundred years ago one of the greatest of the 

world’s astronomers died in poverty and neglect 
at Ratisbon, and on November 15th the little German 
town of Weilderstadt, in which he was born, will 
witness a memorable sight. Not, indeed, a rare one, for 
rermany honours its great men now, and the statue 
of Kepler in the market-place of Weilderstadt has 
received many a tribute from modern Germans to one 
of whom their fathers were not worthy. The writer has 
a vivid remembrance of such an event just over two 
years ago, when the Astronomische Gesellschaft, then 
meeting at Heidelberg, made a pilgrimage southwards to 
render homage to their great predecessor. The quaint 
little town, still whispering the last enchantments of the 
Middle Age, seemed strangely to unite the mediacval 
and the modern, and little imagination was needed to 
feel the spirit of Kepler brooding over the place—‘a 
presence which was not to be put by.” 


For Kepler, more than any of the great men of this 
cpoch who ushered in the age of science, harmonized 
in himself the essential elements of the old and the new 
ages. Copernicus kept himself too far aloof from the world 
to inspire in us much more than an academic sympathy. 
In Tycho Brahe the crassest superstition of the dark ages 
cohabited with an ultra-modern recognition of the 
importance of exact measurement, but they held no 
intercourse: it was a Box-and-Cox-like association 


which leads us to regard Tycho as almost a dual per 
sonality. The miracle that was Galileo, on the other 
hand, sprang fully developed from the brain of pure 
science—an immaculate conception without 
parallel in the history of transition movements. But 
Kepler—mystic, philosopher, scientist, artist —what for- 
mula can describe the man whose scientific investigation 
was religious devotion, to whom observations were 
sacred, and who would yet refuse to consider a natural 
interpretation of them if it appeared inharmonious ? 

There run through all Kepler’s works, as inseparable 
threads of their texture, the search, familiar to the 
scientist of to-day, for rational co-ordination of observa- 
tions, and the almost infinite remoteness of a mysticism 
with which we have lost touch. Even the clearest of 
his writings is hardly intelligible to us in its completeness 
on this account. Take, for example, his remarks on the 
question whether traditional authority or sensory evidence 
should form the basis of our rationalizing, which was 
pre-eminently the question at issue in the early seven- 
teenth century :— 


** Now as touching the opinions of the Saints about these natural 
points. I answer in one word, That in Theology, the weight of 
Authority, but in Philosophy the weight of Reason is to be con- 
sidered. Therefore Sacred was Lactantius, who denyed the Earth’s 
rotundity ; Sacred was Augustine, who granted the Earth to be 
round, but denyed the Antipodes; Sacred is the Liturgy of our 
Moderns, who admit the smallnesse of the Earth, but deny its Motion : 
But to me more sacred than all these is Truth, who with respect to 
the Doctors of the Church, do demonstrate from Philosophy that tho 
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Earth is both round, circumhabited by Antipodes, of a most con- 
temptible smallnesse and in a word, that it is ranked amongst 
the Planets.” 


Who else could give us such a reconciliation as this ? 

Kepler was born in 1571, a premature, sickly child, 
into a household torn asunder by violent quarrels. 
Illness and family misfortunes robbed him of all but the 
most fragmentary education in his boyhood, but an 
eager spirit triumphed over all obstacles, and he obtained 
the degree of Master at the University of Tiibingen in 
his twentieth year. Three years later the Chair of 
Astronomy at Gratz fell vacant, and Kepler, with little 
knowledge of astronomy and no enthusiasm for it, was 
forced, as he tells us, to accept the position by the 
authority of his tutors. 


* Not that I was alarmed . . . by the remoteness of the situation, 
but by the unexpected and contemptible nature of the office and by 
tho slightness of my information in this branch of philosophy. I 
entered on it, therefore, better furnished with talent than know- 
ledge ; with many protestations that I was not abandoning my 
claim to be provided for in some other more brilliant profession.” 


Not a very promising beginning, but a change was 
imminent. No sooner had he set himself to master his 
subject than the divine madness seized him, and thence- 
forth the course of Kepler’s life was marked out. He was 
possessed by the passion of reading the thoughts of God 
in His handiwork, the heavens. The Pythagorean music 
of the spheres was not for the sensual ear, but for the ear 
of the mind, and no one had yet heard it : he would be the 
first. He thereupon set himself one gigantic task after 
another, testing possible ideas by comparison with the 
observations of Tycho, whose assistant he soon became. 
Any idea that appealed to his sense of harmony was 
examined and thoroughly tested, however improbable it 
might appear in the cold light of reason. Would it 
require years of incessant labour? No matter: amid 
poverty, family troubles, illness, religious persecution, and 
failure after failure, he followed with undiminishing zeal 
and constant prayer the path which he had chosen. He 
knew instinctively that Truth was Beauty, but he 
learned by bitter experience that Beauty might not be 
Truth. 

The mind of Kepler is well illustrated by an anccdote 
which he gives us in a refutation of the opinion of the 
Epicureans that a new star which appeared in the year 
1604 was a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 


“‘T will tell these disputants, my opponents, not my own opinion, 
but my wife’s. Yesterday, when weary with writing, and my mind 
quite dusty with considering these atoms, I was called to supper, 
and a salad I had asked for was set before me. ‘ It seems, then,’ 
said I aloud, ‘ that if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, 
drops of water, vinegar, and oil, and slices of egg, had been flying 
about in the air from all eternity, it might at last happen by chance 
that there would come a salad.’ ‘ Yes,’ says my wife, ‘ but not so 
nice and well dressed as this of mine is.’ ” 


Here we have the essence of Kepler. It was not the salad, 
but the well dressed salad that spoke of the divine Mind. 
Any monster could make suns and planets, but only God 
could give them a plan. 

After eight years Kepler gave to the world two of the 
three laws which now bear his name. These laws assert 
that the planetary orbits are ellipses, and state how the 
speed of a planet varies as it approaches or recedes from 
the Sun. Further toil followed, and seventeen years after 
the beginning of his labours he discovered the third law. 
In his book, The Harmonies of the World, he tells us the 
circumstances of the discovery. 


“What I prophesied two and twenty years ago . ; . What I 
firmly believed long before I had seen Ptolemy’s Harmonies—what I 
had promised my friends in the title of this book, which I named 
before I was sure of my discovery—what sixteen years ago I urged 
as a thing to be sought—that for which I joined Tycho Brahe, for 
which I settled in Prague, for which I have devoted the best part 
of my life to astronomical contemplation, at length I have brought 
to light and recognized its truth beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It is not eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of 


light, three months since the dawn, very few days since the unveiled 
Sun, most admirable to gaze upon, burst upon me. . .. For, after 
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I had by unceasing toil through a long period of time, using the 
observations of Brahe, discovered the true distances of the orbits, 
at last, at last, the true relation of the periodic times to the orbitg 
and, if you ask for the exact time, 

. . . though late, yet looked upon me idle 

And after long time came ; 
conceived on the 8th of March of this year, 1618, but unsuccessfully 
brought to the test and for that reason rejected as false, but, finally 
returning on the 15th of May, by a new onset it overcame by storm 
the shadows of my mind, with such fullness of agreement between 
my seventeen-years’ labour on the observations of Brahe and this 
present study of mine that I at first believed that I was dreaming 
and was assuming as an accepted principle what was still a subject 
of enquiry. But the principle is unquestionably true and quite exact; 
the periodic times of any two planets are to each other exactly as the 
cubes of the square roots of their median distances.” 


What an anti-climax it seems: the frenzy of a poet 
over a formal algebraic proposition. But we shall not 
understand Kepler unless we realise that it was no anti- 
climax but the most glorious of culminations, beside which 
the rapture of a Keats over a nightingale is but a casual 
emotion. For this law, unlike the others, shows a relation 
not mercly between the characteristics of a single plan- 
etary orbit, but between all the orbits of the solar system, 
For the first time in the history of the world it was seen 
that they were a system, and he, Joannes Kepler, was the 
first of mortal men to think again the thoughts of God at 
the creation. 

** * Nothing holds me,’ he goes on, ‘ I will indulge my sacred fury $ 
I will triumph over mankind by the honest confession that I have 
stolen the goldén vases of the Egyptians to build up a tabernacle 
for my God far away from the confines of Egypt. If you forgive 
me, I rejoice ; if you are angry, I can bear it; the die is cast, the 
book is written, to be read either now or by posterity, I care not 
which ; it may well wait a century for a reader as God has waited 
6,000 years for an observer.’ ” 

How evasive is the line between genius and stupidity ! 
Had Kepler failed, his name, if it had come down to us at 
all, would have become a symbol of the futility of arbi- 
trary guessing. Wherein, then, lies his greatness ? 

I think it is in the steadfastness with which, in an age 
when fanciful speculation was still the dominant intellec- 
tual habit, he rejected one after another his fondest hopes 
because they could not be reconciled with the observations 
of Tycho Brahe. How easy it is for a theorist to ascribe 
apparent discrepancies in his work to errors of observ- 
ation, even when the observations are his own, is well 
known to modern investigators. How much easier, 
then—almost overpoweringly so—must it have been in a 
speculative age, when the observations were those of 
another long dead and success was the passion of one’s life. 
It is by his unswerving loyalty to Truth that Kepler 
commands our homage, and not forgetting the daring 
imagination of Copernicus and the magnificent intellect 
of Galileo, we feel unable to quarrel with Brewster when he 
places Kepler next to Newton in the hierarchy of great 
men. His three laws of planetary motion have been the 
guidance of three centuries of research, and without them 
the great work of Newton would have been impossible, 
but it is the glory of Kepler that the man transcends the 
achievement. His work has brought him recognition, 
but it is he whom primarily we recognize. 


The Madura Case 


[CoMMUNICATED] 

F all things that should be studiously avoided at this 
moment in India, the most dangerous is the War 
Mind. The idea that the Nationalist Movement is a 
“rebellion,” the crude division into “ loyalists” and 
“ traitors,” of those who hold by the present system, and 
those who wish to change it, would be very real and 
pressing perils if they were widely entertained. A recent 
event in South India, so far unreported in the British 
Press, though described and commented on in the United 
States, illustrates most unhappily the working of the 
War Mind in an official of the Government. It docs not, 
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we feel certain, represent the view of the higher hierarchy 
either in Delhi or in Whitehall. It is a symptom of the 
spirit which Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn are 
both anxious to exorcise. Nothing could increase the 
difficulties of their task, and the task of all who are 
honestly seeking a solution for India, than such action 
by magistrates as this event reveals. Here are the facts. 

In the Madura district lived an American missionary 
named Keithahn. He was asked by the English Quaker, 
Mr. Reynolds, who is a close frieud of Gandhi’s, to put 
him up for the night. He did so; there were some demon- 
strations by Nationalists in Mr. Reynolds’s honour. 
Working from this fact, the secret police denounced 
Mr. Keithahn as a sympathiser with the Nationalist 
cause. A wise magistrate would have treated with quiet 
contempt the suggestion that an American citizen had 
no right to consider Indian demands justified. Mr. J. F. 
Hall, in charge of the Madura District, took quite a 
different line. He requested Mr. Keithahn to leave 
India; he requested his mission to admit publicly that 
the expulsion was justified, bringing this specially to the 
notice of Indian Christians ; he wrote a letter stating his 
reasons for these requests. 

In this letter he laid down the surprising rule that, 

“Tt is the duty, not only of every servant of the Government, 
but also of every person, whatever his nationality may be, who 
belongs to one of those non-official organizations which are per- 
mitted by the Government to participate in any educational, 
medical or other public work in India to show his disapproval of the 
Nationalist movement. He is expected to take every opportunity 
of promoting among those with whom he is brought into contact, by 
reason of the activities of the organization to which he belongs, 
loyalty to the Government, and of countering and exposing by 
informal talks and discussions the lies, misrepresentations, and 
economic fallacies that are used in support of the Congress pro- 
gramme. The Government expects this service to be faithfully 
performed.” 

Mr. Keithahn and the mission to which he belonged 
complied with Mr. Hall’s requests. In an article a few 
weeks ago the Christian Century, the American “ journal 
of religion,” put the word “ requests” into inverted 
commas. This was meant to suggest that the magistrate 
really issued orders, which is true enough. Many will 
be inclined to regret with the writer of the article that 
the missionary and his organization did not decline to 
obey. They could have answered politely: “ If you use 
force, we shall be obliged to yield to it. Until you do 
that, we shall not budge.” This would have put the 
magistrate into a difliculty. He would have had to 
refer the matter to higher authority or hold his peace. 
If the missionaries had remarked that his letter was dated 
the Fourth of July and had reminded him of the signifi- 
cance of this date in America, he would probably have 
done nothing. 

The Christian Century takes it for granted that he 
has the whole power of the Government of India behind 
his crude assertion that sympathy with Nationalist 
aspirations is ‘“‘ disloyal.” If that were true, a peaceful 
settlement could hardly be hoped for. We do not 
believe that there is any truth in it. Nor is it likely 
that the Viceroy and his advisers or the Secretary of 
State and his Council intend to withdraw grants for 
educational, medical or other public work in India from 
individuals or societies which fail to ‘ show disapproval 
of the Nationalist movement.” If that policy were 
being carried out with any sanction from high authority, 
it would have to be brought before the House of Commons : 
without any doubt it would be rejected and reversed. 
For, apart altogether from the folly and unfairness of 
it, how can we expect Americans in the face of a declar- 
ation like Mr. Hall’s to believe us when we say we are 
anxious to “satisfy India’s legitimate aspirations ” ? 
It is no use for Mr. Edward Thompson to complain 
of British policy and British police measures in India 


being misunderstood and misrepresented in the United 
States if our own magistrates give our American critics 
the chance to say: “There you are: that is the kind 
of thing we mean.” 

One thing further. To tell all the missionaries, doctors 
and teachers who give their services, not to the Indian 
Government, but to the Indian people, that they must 
take every opportunity of telling their converts and 
pupils and patients how wicked and unwise is the desire 
for self-determination, seems .just the way to cause a 
great many of the very valuable non-official organizations 
to leave India. It is impossible to believe that any 
Government could overlook this, and scarcely less hard 
to imagine that the societies have, as the Christian 
Century assumes, taken Mr. Hall’s ukase lying down. It 
will not be long, we feel confident, before Mr. Hall is 
“requested ” to weigh his words more carefully and 
to get rid of the War Mind. 


Maternal Mortality 


By Mrs. STanteEy BALDWIN. 


OW is it that while our infant and general death-rate 

is steadily falling the maternal death-rate, in 

the words of the Interim Report of the Departmental 

Committee on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity, 

“remains, on the whole, unimproved”? This is a 

question which affects every one of us, for it is self- 

evident that on the welfare of the mothers of the country 
the future of our race and of civilization depends. 

Without healthy, happy motherhood how can we 
expect to raise really healthy, intelligent and useful 
citizens ? Yet we are told that motherhood is the 
cause of more than one fifth of the total deaths amongst 
married women between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
five ; that nearly four thousand mothers die annually 
in this country as a result of childbirth ; that the gynae- 
cological wards of our hospitals are crowded with women 
suffering from preventable illness and disease directly 
attributable to childbirth. These are terrible facts 
and they appear even more terrible in the light of the 
findings of this same Departmental Committee, that 
of the cases of death brought under their notice “ not 
less than one half were preventable.” 

It is obvious, of course, that our maternity services 
have, in the past, been sadly neglected, and they still 
lag far behind the other branches of medical science. 
Valuable efforts, it is true, have been made of recent 
years to provide ante-natal clinics, and improved nursing 
and post-natal conditions; no praise is too high for 
the work which is being carried on so unobtrusively by 
Dame Janet Campbell and her colleagues at the Ministry 
of Health. But I do not believe that we can hope to 
make any real strides until we have achieved a complete 
reversal of the attitude of the medical and scientific 
professions towards maternity, and indeed of the country 
as a whole. This change of attitude is, I am thankful 
to say, beginning to take place. The studied secrecy 
in which the question of motherhood has for so long 
been shrouded is at last giving way to frank and open 
discussion. We are beginning to think, and the belief 
held by some that it was natural for a mother to suffer 
in order to bring forth her child—and because it was 
natural, therefore right—is being replaced by the realiza- 
tion that a great deal of this suffering (and danger to 
life) is unnecessary and can be avoided with proper 
care and attention during pregnancy and in the early 
stages of labour. 

In connexion with this question of unnecessary suffering 
there is one particular aspect of maternal welfare in 
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which I have for many years been deeply interested, 
that is the giving of an anaesthetic to every mother 
who wishes for it, provided, of course, it is not con- 
sidered by her doctor that it would be harmful to her. 
I think few people realize that to the majority of women 
childbirth is a more terrible ordeal than the most serious 
surgical operation; the average woman to-day is so 
highly organized that it seems almost as inhuman to 
expect her to endure the pains of childbirth without an 
anaesthetic as it would be to withhold this relief when per- 
forming a major operation. Although there are, of course, 
a few fortunate women in all branches of society who 
give birth to their children with comparatively little 
difficulty they are the lucky ones and form a very small 
part of the whole. We know now that an anaesthetic 
judiciously given, does not harm the child, and in these 
days when we hear so much about nervy babies, epileptics, 
children suffering from all kinds of nervous disorders, 
I often wonder if it is not within the range of possibility 
that the health of the baby might in fact benefit con- 
siderably if the mother’s fear of the actual process of 
Jabour was lessened by the knowledge that she could 
obtain a certain amount of relief through an anacsthetic. 

One of the chief reasons for withholding anaesthetics 
from hospital patients is, of course, financial, but that 
difficulty, I am glad to say, is slowly being overcome. 
At Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, for instance, owing to 
the appointment recently of two extra resident anaesthe- 
tists, every woman now “ receives an anaesthetic unless 
she has personal objection to it, or is regarded by the 
doctor as an unfit subject. In practice considerably 
over 90 per cent. of the patients actually have an anaes- 
thetic, and the results continue to be completely satis- 
factory.” At the Royal Free Hospital, I am_ told, 
practically every woman has an anaesthetic and every one 
a sedative. The Glasgow Royal Maternity and Women’s 
Hospital some months ago received a generous gift 
towards the salaries of the two anaesthetists which they 
were anxious to appoint. That others are only too 
anxious to follow these examples is proved by the number 
of applications which I have received from hospitals 
for assistance from the fund which I am endeavouring 
to raise (in connexion with the National Birthday Trust 
Fund for the Extension of Maternity Services) to enable 
maternity hospitals throughout the country to give 
this relicf from suffering. In this connexion it is 
encouraging to find that the Departmental Committce 
in their consideration of the administration of anaes- 
thetics in normal cases of labour point out that while 
they ‘“‘deprecate any wholesale attempt to relieve pain 
regardless of other considerations, it seems necessary 
to explore the whole position with a view to considering 
whether more might not be done to alleviate pain during 
childbirth.” 

This question of anaesthesia is, of course, only one 
aspect of the huge problem of maternal mortality which 
is exercising the minds of all of us who really care about 
our women. Why is it, for instance, that Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries should have a lower maternal 
death rate than our own? Is it, perhaps, because in 
Holland the training of midwives is longer and more 
thorough than here? Or because in Sweden, so I am 
told, practically every mother has her baby in hospital, 
whereas in this country it was estimated in 1927 that 
existing institutions provided accommodation for only 
fifty thousand out of the seven hundred and fifty thousand 
women who give birth to children annually? Is our 
high maternal mortality due in part to insufficient 
training of medical students in midwifery, resulting in 
a low standard of skill and knowledge on the part of the 
medical practitioner? Might it not be advantageous 
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to consider the advisability of establishing a Chair of 
Maternity at one of our Universities? These are a 
few of the more obvious questions which the layman 
is asking himself and on which we are looking to those 
with the necessary knowledge and experience for guidance; 

I have read with interest of the suggestions which 
have been put forward for the establishment of a 
National Maternity Service, and with the substance of 
these proposals we must all be in agreement. I do, 
however, most earnestly hope that in any scheme which 
may eventually be evolved the part played by the 
voluntary hospitals and organizations will not be lost 
sight of. In this, as in most other respects, voluntary 
efforts have always led the way, and I believe that it is 
only on the basis of whole-hearted co-operation between 
existing institutions, as well as the various branches 
of medical science, that we can hope to arrive at a real 
solution of the problem. 


The Musk Mystery: a Suggestion 
By Sir W. Beacn Tuomas. 


SP¥CIAL inquisition by research workers is likely 
to be made into the botanical mystery of the 
musk, lately revived as a standard marvel. It may 
be that its loss of scent is the pointer to some cardinal 
secret in growth. The facts are simple, but curious, 
Thirty years ago musk was among the most popular 
of window plants, especially in cottages. The smell 
of the leaf, even when preserved apart from the root, 
was so persistent that it became a standard marvel. 
Men of science disputed whether the leaves parted 
with invisible dust or whether the smell was a vibration. 
Their doubts were still unresolved when the musk- 
growers began to observe that no smell was left for 
analysis: for the last eight years or so the musk of the 
cottage window has been as scentless as the American 
monkey-flower that now pervades our brooks. ‘The 
present writer sent out an $.0.S. some two years ago 
for a piece of scented musk. He received a number 
of plants, but none smelt. This year Dr. Hill, bringing 
the mystery before the British Association, added to 
it by the news that musk had grown as scentless in 
British Columbia as in Britain. 

Now other plants have lost scent. In the early days 
of the tomato that succulent vegetable-fruit possessed 
a pungent, almost poisonous, odour that has been now 
almost eliminated. The tribe contains many virulent 
poisons, but we have made both tomatoes and potatoes 
more and more wholesome as well as pleasant. They 
are so nearly related that a tomato (as I have seen) 
can be grafted on to a potato helm. Some roses, of 
course, are scentless; but the hybridists can produce 
a Star of Holland or a George Dickson to set off against 
the scentless beauty of Frau Karl Druschki and the 
majority of the climbers. Even the syringas (so- 
called) no longer possess the overwhelming scent of 
their predecessors. It is germane to the inquiry, though 
scent is not in question, that during the War strange 
things happened to the strawberries. They lost pro- 
ductivity, perhaps in some degree flavour also, and 
became victims to new maladies. 

‘“ Words may live and therefore they may die”: 
so it is with plants. Years ago a single tomato plant 
was found to be flourishing immune in an else diseased 
bed. From that one, peradventure, as Sir Thomas 
Browne would have said, were bred a race of immune 
tomatoes since grown half over the world. It may 
happen at any time that one plant of musk with the 
old scent may appear among the else universal duds, 
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if the word is allowable. But this possibility brings me 
to my theory of the vanished attribute. 

Very many of these musk plants were bred, like the 
favourite cottage geraniums, from cuttings and were 
often regarded as perennials. Now the value of a cutting 
is that it cannot, you would say, vary from the plant 
of which it is blood and bone. Yet it may vary in health ; 
and there is no question but that plants raised by the 
natural way of seed are stronger in constitution than 
the cuttings. More than this: by seed, by obedience 
to the law of the Abbot Mendel and by careful selection 
you may continually enhance almost any quality you 
may desire. For example, within fifteen years most 
of the rainbow colours have been added to that charming 
annual, naturally of a yellow-brown tint, the Nemesia. 
It is only within the last few years that we have under- 
stood how much better it is to raise perennials too from 
seed. Now musk lost its scent just as this popularity 
of seed became general. May not the explanation be 
that the musk plants were reproduced from cuttings 
for too long a period or, in the days of the War, too care- 
lessly, with the result that the vitality of the stock 
wilted and along with the energy vanished the scent ? 
The most unfortunate results of the casual reproduction 
of strawberries from the wrong runners during the War 
may be an illustrative example. The suggestion is 
thrown out in all humility. 

We know strangely little about scent. In that charm- 
ing standard book, The Natural History of Plants (Kerner 
and Oliver), the pages devoted to the chemistry and 
perfume are, the critics say, the least valuable ; and it 
is not only because they are out of date. The heredity 
of scent has many surprises. It seems to me that some 
of the Penzance briers have more of the sweetbrier 
scent than their swectbrier parent. Though the other 
parent has a scentless leaf this distinctive quality is 
ceitainly not in the least diminished; and there are 
certain evening airs which extract a more pervading 
perfume. As to the musk, it seems tolerably certain 
that not a single plant is left that retains the old virtue 
in high power; but I must believe that if our florists or 
scientific botanists put their minds to it they could 
persuade the smell to re-emerge by taking seed from any 
plant that had any “ faint hesitant elusive ” suggestion 
of the emanation that has passed on its name even to 
animals and become the label of a general class of smells. 
Almost all mimuli—and the class is large—are best 
treated as annuals and grown from seed; and mimulus 
moschatus, or musk, is no exception. 


On a Book of Etiquette 


By J. B. Morron. 

HAVE in my possession a little book of Etiquette 

for Ladies, published in 1854, The inscription on 
the fly-leaf is “ Lizzie, with Millie’s love,” and the date, 
in ink not yet much faded, is 1879. Lizzie must have 
read it in the boyhood of men now far advanced in age. 
Some of them may have met her, and seen her putting 
into practice the admirable rules laid down in this little 
book. 

It makes sad reading, because nobody can close it 
without the conviction that though time has always 
moved too swiftly for those who are happy, yct lately 
it has begun to increase its speed. The world, says the 
reader to himself, in which these people went about is 
so remote from anything we know to-day that it might 
have been inhabited by another race. Take this, for 
instance: Bow with slow and measured grace; never 
hastily. What leisure those words conjure up, what 


grace, what self-command! And with what derisive yells 
and catealls would such a piece of social ritual be greeted 
to-day! The costume, the style in hairdressing, the voice 
of to-day do not lend themselves to what would merely 
look like antics, were they to be attempted. And note 
this. The facile answer of the young, that this age is 
the same as any other, and that people never behaved 
any differently, is proved absurd by reference to this or 
to any other of the old books dealing with etiquette. 
Clearly people did bow with slow and measured dignity. 
Even I, not yet in middle age, have seen them do it, 
and rejoice to recall a period when the world was decently 
ordered. 

Do not beat the devil's tattoo, by drumming with your 
fingers on a table. How that dates! In those days the 
devil’s tattoo was left to business men, who drummed on 
their office tables, or even indulged in the habit at home, 
when perturbed by a letter, or crossed in some personal 
matter. Then women went into business, and I will 
warrant that if you examined in any business man’s 
office the list of Useful Tricks to Impress Simpletons, 
you would find the devil’s tattoo on the list. Further, 
a judicious use of the habit would probably get a 
woman promotion in no time. I myself would put it, 
in value, somewhere between the shoving of the thumbs 
under the braces, which is still rare among women, and 
the jutting out of the chin. 

Then, in the section devoted to the ball-room, I find 
this: When you are dancing, you will consider yourself 
engaged to your partner, therefore not at liberty to hold a 
Hlirtation between the figures with some other gentleman. 
That plays havoc at once with all the noisy and promis- 
cuous conduct in the modern ball-room. There is no 
chance for the barbaric American practice of “ cutting-in.”’ 
There is no room for the scramble and rough-and-tumble 
and general catch-as-catch-can. If Lizzie returned to 
the dance-floors of her youth, she would have but one 
consolation. Nothing would persuade her that the din 
made by the orchestra could possibly have anything to 
do with dancing. What connexion could she establish 
between the dreamy lilt of a waltz or the vigorous bravura 
of a swifter measure, and this West African noise from 
the swamps ? 

Admirable, too, is this maxim of the card-table: She 
who wishes to win a heart or retain one should never permit 
her admirers to behold her at cards, as the anxiety they 
produce is as destructive to beauty as to sentiment. 
Excellent! Thrice excellent! The smart card-clubs 
where women are transformed into predatory fishwives ; 
the little green tables across which faces, once rosy and 
contented, exchange haggard or vicious looks, until they 
become set in hard lines; the sareasms; the sudden 
suckings in of the breath as at a deadly blow—how foolish 
all these would scem to Lizzic ! 

And it occurs to me, in the middle of my desultory 
reading of this book, that etiquette books will probably 
never be written again. I know of no modern examples, 
save one or two designed to be ridiculous. The present- 
day fear of appearing conventional, and the present-day 
meaning attached to the word respectable, would make 
the writing of such a book to-day impossible. People 
boast that they must do whatever they feel inclined to do. 
Moreover, the invention of the telephone, and its almos‘ 
universal use, has caused already a revolution in manners. 
Not only is everything done in a hurry, but everything is 
done, as it were, in shorthand. Nobody feels to-day the 
ease and spaciousness of life. You are not going to write 
a polite letter if you can achieve your purpose by a couple 
of minutes’ talk on the telephone. A visit to a house is 
no longer formal, because there is no need to make the 
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arrangement some while in advance. The telephone will 
do it. You may, conceivably, still be able to teach 
children their manners, but not grace of bearing or 
dignity. It has been decided that the athletic girl is 
the model to follow. Lizzie’s granddaughter can run as 
fast as a man, and has muscles like a stevedore, but she 
does not know how to walk into a room. 

Yet, in the last section of this book of mine, I find 
myself smiling, possibly because I, too, am of this age. 
For I read: A lady ought not to present herself alone in a 
library or museum, unless she goes there to study, or work 
as an artist. Immediately there rises before me a vision 
of the reading-room of the British Museum. I smell the 
fusty smell, and see the men and women crouching over 
books, and barricaded from each other by more books. 
And I ask myself whether any girl in any age would enter 
such a place save in the pursuit of knowledge. Could she 
imagine that one day eyes blurred with print and dust 
might answer her eyes above the mounded desks ? Could 
she hope that, on an April morning, across even this life- 
less room the youth of the world might break ? Could 
she believe that some hand, weary of turning the leaves, 
might respond to her hand? Surely not. Or are there, 
elsewhere, other libraries with gayer devotees, other 
museums more perilous to young ladies whose fect have 
strayed within their walls ? 

In my book this warning is marked in the margin. 
Did Millie mark it, to save her friend from what had 
already befallen herself—the admiring glance of a Man, 
where only books were expected ? Or did Lizzie, in old 
age, mark the passage, when some memory of her girlhood 
returned to her mind ? 


The Theatte in Paris 


[‘‘ Donocoo.” 
PIGALLE. 


At THE THEATRE 
By Epovarp BourDET. 


By Jutres Romalrns. 
“Ler Sexe FAIsie.”’ 


At THE THtATRE DE LA Micnopiire. “* LA PETITE 
CATHERINE.” By ALrrep Savoir. At THE THEATRE 
ANTOINE. | 


Ir was strange, after seeing Mr. Munro’s cinematographic 
play Mr. Eno in London, to find oneself at the Théatre Pigalle 
in Paris, watching another fantasy which ought to have been 
a talking film. 

Donogoo, by the author of Dr. Knock, is described as a 
comedy. 

It has a prologue, three ‘“‘parts ” or divisions, twenty-four 
scenes and an epilogue. And the Théatre Pigalle, opened last 
year—the creation of Baron Henri de Rothschild—has elec- 
trical stage-lifts, a revolving stage, and subterranean resources 
indescribable by anybody but an engineer—all to equip it for 
the production of epic or episodic inventions of this sort. Its 
vestibule, foyers and staircases gleam with aluminium streaks. 
Silvery rods traverse its hygienic entrance. Within, it is 
painted to resemble a freshly cut beetroot salad. Anything 
less like a theatre and more like the Piccadilly tube it would be 
hard to imagine. And, in spite of all the trouble taken and all 
the money spent on house and play, one is forced to admit two 
things. 

One is that Paris still remains fifty years behind any other 
capital in Europe as regards the conveniences or amenities of 
play-going. For beetroot-red and ‘“* metro” decorations can- 
not conceal from us that here, as in the older Parisian theatres, 
it is a torment to fight one’s way past the barrage of bores and 
blackmailers who cling like leeches to the entrance. 

Bellowing programme-sellers, demanding five franes for a 
silver-shining programme in which is it almost impossible to 
find the names of the players amidst acres of information 
about the author and the theatre, with copious advertisements 
of everybody who has contributed even so much as a wrist- 
watch or a cigarette to the “* properties’ ; haggard ouvreuses 
sereeching for their cloakroom charge of four frances; uni- 
formed men showing one to intensely uncomfortable stalls, 





and then begging one to remember them with a franc or two; 
more bellowing in the intervals by blue-grey-clothed youths 
who want to reserve “ taxi-voitures” ; finally, a precipitous 
descent into a narrow street totally unfitted for a theatre: 
the whole thing is an aged scandal known in Paris as “ the 
crisis of the stage.” 

It explains the growing success of the cinema, which no 
doubt also explains M. Romains’ immense effort to rival the 
films by telling us, in twenty-four scenes, how a man was about 
to commit suicide, how a friend urged him to desist and to 
consult a doctor of ‘* biometrical psychotherapy,” and how 
the doctor, or one of the doctor’s ultra-modern testing 
machines, told him to attach himself eternally to the first 
person who should happen to be blowing his nose outside the 
Mosque de Paris, in the street. 

That person happened to be an aged Professor at the Collége 
de France—a dodderer rather like the astronomer whom M, 
Tristan Bernard shows us in his latest and entirely negligible 
play Un Ami d’ Argentine at the Athenée. 

The Professor has committed a geographical blunder 
which may prevent him from being elected to the Institut.. 
In his book on South America, he has described a town called 
Donogoo-Tonka, which doesn’t exist. Thereafter, his suicidal 
friend’s aim in life is to realize the Professor’s invention, to 
create Donogoo-Tonka, to plant it in South America before 
anybody has time to verify its non-existence. On _ this 
fantastic dream the scenes are built, Donogoo is built, the 
Professor’s reputation is built, the fortunes of millions are 
made. . . . All the time, amidst the _ rapidly 
changing scenes, watching the electrical lifts come up and 
down, with inevitable delays, drop-curtains and savage 
incidental music, you cannot help thinking how much better 
and swifter the cinema would do the whole business. That 
is the second admission. But M. Romains certainly excels 
in exhibiting the swelling formation of mob opinion, the 
spreading influence of rumour, the manias of the herd-soul. 
Those who saw Dr. Knock in London will remember his 
variation on that theme in the spread of the fraudulent 
doctor’s fame as an alarmist creator of maladies, through 
the fear of them. 

By far the most amusing play in Paris is Le Sexe Faible; 
by the author of Vient de Paraitre and La Prisonniére. This 
has had a very long run which shows no signs of ending. 
It is admirably acted by Victor Boucher as the maitre d’hotel 
of the Ritz, whose unofficial duty it is to act as—what fair- 
sounding word can one find ?—as “ entremetteur,” let us 
say, for the amours of those who hang about the famous 
corridor in that hotel. Next to him come M. Pierre Brasseur, 
the incarnation of languid self-indulgence, of dronish deter- 
mination to avoid work, of veulerie; José Noguero as a young 
Argentine of the same type ; Madame Moreno, whom one used 
to see many years ago as the English governess in Le Monde 
ot Von s’ennuie at the Francais, now a grotesque Countess 
on the search for young men, and Mlle. Cheirel (formerly 
of the Palais Royal) as the ardently ambitious mother, busily 
engaged in planting her hopelessly idle sons on rich women 
of various nationalities. What the Ritz Hotel thinks of this 
equivocal advertisement one need not inquire. 

I found La Petite Catherine, by the clever author of The 
Lion Tamer, a disappointment. Impossible to recount the 
plot in detail, for it turns upon a subject openly and light- 
heartedly discussed, or incidentally introduced, in every 
play I saw in Paris; a subject we in England make more 
tragic than it need be (so many people think) by keeping it 
dark and pretending it does not exist: the subject of ‘* the 
intermediate sex,” as the late Mr. Edward Carpenter used 
apologetically to name it—or them. Apart from that, La 
Petite Catherine, like Racine’s Athalie, in the story of a revolu- 
tion at Court—the famous Russian Empress being shown in 
her comparatively innocent girlhood suppressing the _heir- 
apparent Peter, who, for reasons I have dared only to indicate, 
would not have made a good Tsar for Russia or-a good husband 
for her. The other Empress, Elizabeth, who dies in an 
Elizabethan manner on the stage—or just off it—is played 
with a grim artificiality by Mlle. Marguerite Pierry. 

She speaks French with a Russian accent. In Le Seve 
Faible we have American accents, and Spanish and. Argentine- 
Spanish accents; in Donogoo the Portuguese accents of 
the doctor and emigrants in Brazil, together with a German 
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or English accent here and there. Thus, if there is a“ crisis 
of the stage” in France, there is also that other enduring 
crisis Ja crise du francais. Nobody speaks French! The 
traveller who wants to polish his pronunciation had better 
not go to the most successful plays of this autumn season in 
Paris. RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Music 


[NorroLkK AND Norwicu FEstIvat.] 


Tue thirty-third Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Music 
Festival will be remembered for three things above others : 
first, for the versatility and achievement of the chorus; 
second, the success of the two works that were specially 
written for the event; third, the continued vitality and 
beneficent influence of Sir Henry Wood’s conducting. 


It is a pleasure to record the first of these features. The 
two hundred anc fifty singers who have been trained by 
Dr. Haydon Hare .n music ranging from the B minor Mass 
to Janacek’s Slavonic Mass, from Delius’ Sea Drift to Handel’s 
Solomon, are drawn from the city and all parts of the county. 
For three years they have worked at the motley programme, 
through the weather of all seasons, some having to travel 
long distances and all willing to pay their own expenses. 
The natural endowment of this chorus is not great, not as 
rich, for example, as that of the Leeds Chorus. Nevertheless, 
what can be achieved in performance by zeal, good average 
voices, and improving musicianship, with a seasoning of 
local pride, these singers and their trainer have accomplished. 

The new works were Morning Heroes, by Mr. Arthur Bliss, 
and Job, a pageant fer dancing by Dr. Vaughan Williams. The 
first, which is a symphony for orchestra, chorus and orator, 
was acclaimed by a very distinguished and representative 
audience. The five movements are these: (1) An orchestral 
prelude opens the work. At length, the orator is heard 
declaiming above the music a passage from the sixth book of 
the Iliad. (W. Leaf’s prose translation.) The episode is 
Hector’s farewell to Andromache. (2) This is a choral setting 
of Walt Whitman's poem at the beginning of the set called 
Drum Taps. The picture here called up is that of a great 
city preparing for war, a number of seemingly unrelated 
forces suddenly pouring in to form a single force. (38) After 
all the unreasoning excitement of the great preparation, 
we are here brought face to face with the loneliness of man 
and of woman. The music is tense and sorrowful. Words 
from Li-Tai-Po are used for the first part and Whitman 
again for the second part. Whereas the preceding movement 
reveals humanity as a corporate and organized body, this 
shows Man and Woman as individuals, suffering alone and 
out of touch. (4) The Scherzo of the symphony follows here, a 
setting ofa passage from the XIXth book of the Iliad, Chapman’s 
verse translation this time. This is the passage describing 
the wrath of Achilles and his setting forth to avenge the 
death of Patroclus. (5) The orator speaks some verse by 
Mr. Wilfred Owen. Save for occasional drum-rolls, there is 
silence now in orchestra and chorus. It is the silence of a 
solemn preparation. Then begin the last rites, a full voiced 
tribute to Heroes. The words are Mr. Robert Nichols’ Dawn on 
the Somme. These are set in the manner of a chorale. 
Although the work is dedicated to the composer’s brother 
and other comrades who fell in the Great War, this poem 
and that by Mr. Owen are the only references to that event. 
The symphony is conceived as an objective treatment of 
war, without regard for period and with no concern for 
the one side or the other. 


It was inevitable that official criticism of the work should 
labour the point of the impossibility of combining the spoken 
word with music, especially with symphonic music. The 
theory is too good to be discarded even in favour of a direct 
experience. The complaint was that the attention was 
divided whenever the orator declaimed his lines. That is 
a judgment upon critics. In all aesthetic experience there 
must be a preparatory period of divided attention, in pure 
symphony, between content and form, in opera, between 
stage-action and its counterpart in music, in ballet, among 
mise-en-scéne, choregraphy and music’s rhythm, and in all 


music, between conception and performance. What matters 
is not how and how much the attention is divided, but the 
quality of the resulting synthesis. For my part I consider 
that Mr. Bliss has brought about not only a reconciliation of 
declamation and developing music but also a synthesis of 
varying qualities and idioms of poetic thought in this very 
remarkable work. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’ Job was originally intended for stage 
representation. The concert version was specially prepared 
for the Festival. The absence of dancing and pageantry was 
no loss as it happened. Thereby the fine austerity of the con- 
ception was the more directly experienced. The work, in nine 
movements which are nine scenes, is in itself a pageant of 
sober colour and decorous movement. In Elihu’s dance of 
youth and beauty and the Pavane of the Heavenly Host 
the composer has imagined music that strikes awe into the 
heart by its mingled calm and intensity. 

Sir Henry Wood worked for this Festival as if he were 
intent upon preserving its continuity. If one man could do 
this, it would be he. But there can be no doubt that reforms 
are urgently called for, if this great tradition—Leeds and 
Norwich are the only two Festivals of their kind now left—is 
to persist. The tradition as it stands is essentially aristocratic. 
The Festival is attended chiefly by the important county and 
city families and a few others who for one week in three years 
are willing to ignore the limitations of their income. The 
development of music in the twentieth century has brought 
democratic forces into play. Broadcasting, the gramophone 
and competition festivals are educating the musical taste of 
ordinary people. It is here, I am sure, that the Festival 
Committee may turn menace (for there was a scare in the box- 
office just before the beginning of the Festival week) into 
opportunity. The special problem will be to retain the 
dignity of the tradition and at the same time to broaden its 
influences. A solution I think will be found in adopting all or 
some of these suggestions : (a) An extension of the Festival to 
eight or ten days. (b) Repetitions of some of the programmes 
at cheaper prices. (c) Performing the oratorios in the Cathedral 
where more people can assemble than in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
(d) An earlier date: perhaps in the middle of September 
before American and Continental visitors return. (ec) The 
inclusion of chamber music and, with Mr. Nugent Monck and 
the Norwich Players, pageantry and drama. 

T am aware of the difficulties involved in such a scheme, but 
with men like Mr. Walter Hansell and Mr. Edmund Reeve 
still interested in the preservation of this important Festival. 
I am confident that they can be overcome. 

Basin Mainz. 


My Rest You Are 


[from tnt GERMAN.] 


My rest you are, 
My star of peace, 

Who wrought my wound, 
Then gave it ease. 


My heart is loud 
With tumult sweet, 

Being now vowed 
For your retreat. 


Oh, enter then, 
And after you 

The door again 
Draw gently to. 


Change its unworthy 
Earthly mould 
To your pure shrine 

Of joyful gold. 


My eyes from yours 
Alone draw light ; 

With their love-fires 
Oh, fill them quite ! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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Country Life 


A MECHANIZED Farm. 

The Oxford Institute that researches so fruitfully into farm 
management has issued a leaflet that illustrates and supports 
the thesis of Mr. Orwin’s latest book, by giving the tale of a 
particular farm. Mr. Chamberlain, son of a Wiltshire farmer, 
farmed on the ordinary ‘“ mixed’ principle alongside 
Crowmarsh Buttle where Jethro Tull, almost the most famous 
husbandman in our annals, began his experiments in 
mechanization—blessed word—nearly two hundred years 
earlier. His spirit must have prompted this successor. 
Mr. Chamberlain, going counter to almost all precedent, sold 
every animal off his farm and devoted the whole of it to the 
growing of crops for sale. He scrapped animals and 
precedent together, gave up even every system of rotation, 
and kept no internal fences. By devoting the whole of his 
energies to the simplification of crop production by aid of 
modern machinery and artificial manures he made his farm 
pay when all around him were failing. The inference 
Mr. Orwin draws is that in large farms worked as factories lies 
the solution of many of our troubles. It may be so, but 
from how few instances is the deduction drawn? About 
three, and two of those ultimately failed. 


* * * ok 
Anp Its REVERSE. 

The value of specialization will seem to most people over- 
emphasized ; but not the value of more good machinery, of 
mechanization. Here is an example from the mouth of a 
man of singularly wide experience in many countries : 

“In the parish where I farmed in Essex is an estate consisting 
of 1,200 acres of land, a mansion, and two extensive farm houses. 
The property was sold last year at a figure reported as £1,500. 
It had been abandoned for some half a dozen years. At the sale 
fifteen wooden horse-ploughs were offered, and a tractor which 
had never been equipped for field work. The explanation of 
failure seemed to be painfully obvious: obsolete methods had 
failed to stand up against a more modernly conducted foreign 
competition, and the consequence was fifty deserted households 
in the village. As I have ploughed much of the land in the 
locality, I can say with confidence that if a practical use of 
machinery had been adopted in time, this attrition in a rural 
population would not have happened.” 


* * * * 


Thad thought that my dossier of the crimes of the grey squirrel, 
so rashly “ enlarged ” in England, was complete. The case is 
proven against it in the questions of the destruction of 
eggs and young animais, of fruit, even in greenhouses, and of 
field crops including wheat. It is roundly asserted—though 
the details are a little too unlikely to believe readily—that it 
maims and emasculates the red squirrel. The new charge is 
that it deliberately and for no known purpose, barks trees, 
especially if they are precious. In the garden of an acquaintance 
it has recently begun to peel a deodar by pulling over long 
vertical strips. I have seen a jackdaw (in the gardens of New 
College, Oxford) peel a lime in this way, but the peel was used 
for nesting. I should much doubt whether the dreys of the 
squirrel are adorned by bark. The destruction is done, it 
seems, ‘‘ purely for wantonness.” 


2% * * * 


Though the spread of this alien is general it has favourite 
spots, and, as it seems to me, rather prefers populous places. 
It is massed in the neighbourhood of Berkhampstead, which 
competes witha favourite region in Buckinghamshire for density 
of population. Dwellers in both districts tell me that they have 
not seen a brown squirrel for years. A particular curiosity of 
habit may be worth some publicity, for it represents one 
weakness of the animal’s skill in survival. If you strike the 
trunk of a tree with a stick, the noise or vibration produces 
a nervous reaction; and very often, though I imagine not 
always, it will leap down and seek a less resounding resort. 
The trouble is that if trees are juxtaposed its skill in jumping 
from one to the other is as great as its skill in interposing 
the trunk between itself and the enemy. 


* * * * 


Naturalization is a dangerous game. The balance of nature 
in England has been upset by two immigrants, introduced 


experimentally on two or three great estates. But there have 
been very successful introductions, including the pheasant 
and some of the deer. This week three foreigners, whose 
appearance not a little surprised, were seen at large in one 
parish. They were a number of Amherst pheasants, a Reeve’s 
pheasant and a barking deer. It is curious to observe the 
varying habits of birds so nearly related as the pheasants, 
The Amherst refuses to fly at any respectable height. It is 
almost sheepish, running as far as it can away from a beater 
or other pedestrian and often doubling back without rising, 
The Reeve’s, on the other hand, being possessed of a marvellous 
rudder and plane, in addition to powerful wings, is proud to 
rise high over the loftiest elms—and what a fine spectacle it 
gives! The number of barking deer or muntjack seems to be 
increasing. Whether they do much harm I doubt, except in 
places where young trees have been planted. But in general 
people who carry guns are asked not to spare them, but to 
treat them as they would treat the grey squirrel. 
* * * * 


Game preservers are experimenting with a great number 
of pheasants ; and some species are found to be singularly 
vagrant for the race. If anyone discovers one of them far 
from any place where pheasants are bred, news of the appear- 
ance would be valuable to students as well as sportsmen. It 
is interesting to remember that many zoos were at first formed 
by naturalization authorities, as such names as the “ Jardin 
@acclimatation ” indicate. The founders of our own Zoo 
hoped great things of the guinea fowl. It was believed even 
lately that it was a help in inducing Mongolian pheasants not 
to stray ; and an occasional game-preserver kept a flock in 
the woods. The fashion is, I think, as good as extinct ; and 
even in the farmyard the guinea fowl is perhaps not so common 
as it was. It has gone, like Cobbett’s Locust tree, or the 
so-called Wellingtonia, into the list of disappointed hopes. 

* * * * 
A Brave LittLr Rose. 

In a season notable for late roses one of the newer dwarf 
polyantha has stood out in especial splendour. At the opening 
of November, before the heavy white frosts began, beds of it 
were a real blaze of scarlet. We have had many polyantha 
roses of which much was hoped. Most of our Jessies were 
scrapped, for they began to refuse to open their buds however 
much stimulated ; and a good many others, much preached, 
have been surrendered, often for the old monthly rose, which 
indeed remains invaluable. But these dwarfs grow in strength 
and colour ; and her admirers have difficulty in believing that 
any of them is a better performer than ‘ Kirsten Poulsen,” a 
bright scarlet single, flowering invariably to the edge of winter. 

% * * * 
A Birp Srory. 

Here is a ‘‘ tall story ’’ about a bird and a car, for the truth 
of which I can vouch. After all, height and truth in a narra- 
tive are not incompatible. In a journey from Oxford to 
London the driver of a car was aware of driving over, or 
nearly over, two partridges, but saw no signs of disaster in 
a casual glance. He and his carful descended at Bailey’s 
Hotel in London, and the car was turned to be taken into the 
garage. At that moment there was a whirr, that sounded 
almost mechanical, and a perfectly good partridge flew out and 
disappeared over the roofs. How or when the bird had been 
lodged during those thirty miles or so remains a mystery; and 
no further news has been heard about the bird. Pheasants were 
seen the other day in the Mall (perhaps strays from Buckingham 
Palace), but the partridge has quite missed the reporters. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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India in Revolution 


By Sir FrANcIs YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Tat India is in revolution is the startling discovery just 
made by Fleet Street. Certainly since the War, and more 
especially since an alien Statutory Commission has been 
parading round India making recommendations for its future, 
the pace of revolution has increased, and this movement has 
become more obvious to the naked eye. But for at least thirty 
years India has been in revolution. And since the War there 
are very few countries which are not. Assuredly, this country 
is not one of those few. So we had better settle down to 
the fact that a full-blown revolution has been going on in 
India ever since Indians began to come over in Europe and 
America in large numbers and since the Japanese War with 
Russia. The Great War has only accelerated what was already 
in process. 

India is in revolution. But there is no reason on that 
account to talk about the situation there as “ staggering 
imagination ” and to make the public’s flesh creep by telling 
them that India is ‘ heading for catastrophe.”. Any fool 
knows that in every country at the present time—France, 
Germany, Italy, even the United States—those responsible 
for Government have to be on the guard against violence in 
revolution. But that India is in revolution is in itself no 
disaster. It is, indeed, the very thing we have been working 
for these hundred years past. 

For with what other object did we deliberately educate 
the Indians and associate them with us in the administration 
and in the Law Courts in higher and higher positions, take 
them on to the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and 
Governors, give them seats on Imperial Conferences and on the 
League { Nations, declare that responsible self-government 
was the goal of our policy in India, and set up miniature 
parliaments as a first step in that direction ? 

For a century we have been trying to fit India to govern 
herself, and if she now clamours for self-government why 
should we be staggered when the goal of all our efforts is 
just in sight ? The reason given is because we fear that if 
we loosen our hold on India she will lapse into the chaos 
we now see in China. There is that risk. It requires no great 
intelligence to see that much. But who will be most conscious 
of it, we or the Indians ? Are the Indians all fools? Have 
the Ruling Princes and Ministers who are here for the 
Conference no sense of responsibility for the fate of their 
own country ? Have we any greater stake in India than 
they have? Surely, we may trust these grown-up Indians 
to have sense enough not to plunge India into disaster! In 
the face of danger Indians are far more prone to shun than 
seek responsibility. And when it comes to the actual occasion 
one can hardly imagine responsible Indians demanding a 
premature withdrawal of the protecting hand of the British 
Empire. 

And if an ardent spirit of nationhood is flaming up within 
India what more excellent thing could we desire ? We could 
not wish that she should remain for ever as dull and subservient 
as she was a hundred years ago when our administrators were 
complaining that they could not get the Indians to stand up 
for their rights and it was impossible, therefore, to make 
any progress. Now in its first fresh exuberance the new national 
spirit may be overflowing. But what present excess there is, 
is due more to the irritant of the Statutory Commission. 
What country would not be excited if a Commission of 
foreigners were going round adjudicating on its destiny ? 
And because there is a temporary excess of feeling we need 
not infer that there is anything fundamentally bad in the 
situation and that we are heading for catastrophe. We must 
be a good deal cooler in our judgment than that. We 
must recognize that the whole world is in revolution, and 
that the revolution in India is only part of this world- 
revolution. The rise of a national spirit in India is a 
beautiful and a splendid thing—a thing to be encouraged— 
h: one and only thing that can make India—and make 
her free and noble. 

For the present what India mainly wants is standing 
position in the world. That position we can neither give nor 


withhold. Indians have to make it for themselves. But we can 
be blind or awake to what they are and what they have 
achieved. We may incur the derision of the world by blindness 
to any other good quality than political or business capacity 
or love of sport. Or we can win esteem both for India and 
ourselves by showing that experts as we are in the art of 
government, we yet have eyes for those finer qualities which 
Indians so abundantly display—devotion to high ideals, 
love of philosophy and religion, quick intelligence, and 
incomparable manners. 

We have now in London a group of the ablest men in 
India all animated by this new national spirit. Let us catch 
it from them, and with that practical common sense and 
political sagacity for which we are renowned let us make for 
it a living body through which it may find expression. This 
will be a delicate operation, for national spirit is explosive 
material. But it has in it an ardour and devotion which is of 
priceless value if duly handled. 

Let us, then, make these Indian Princes and statesmen 
feel that our main object is not to cling to dominion as a dog 
to his bone, but to help them find a means of expressing a 
national spirit which we welcome. Dominion was never our 
object in going to India. And now that India is beginning to 
feel her nationhood we want to help her attain it to the full. 
The day on which she can govern herself will be the day of 
our greatest pride. For in that day we shall have achieved 
our goal. 

The Conference can only suggest the main lines, not decide 
in detail the new Constitution for India. But it can generate 
the spirit in which it should be worked out by the responsible 
Government, submitted to Parliament and therein debated. 
And if the Conference can show Indians that their goal 
is our goal, and if Indians, on their side, are ready to profit 
by our wide experience of affairs, then it will have been greatly 
worth while. 

The crux will be found in maintaining a strong central 
Government while yet gradually transferring responsibility 
and power from British to Indian hands. But, however 
difficult and delicate the operation, a way must forthwith 
be found of giving India from this time onwards the means of 
shaping her own destiny as freely as Canada and Australia 
were able to fashion theirs. The future of India must be in 
her own hands. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” NovEMBER 13TH, 1830. 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor. 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the Earl of Winchilsea intro- 
duced his bill for the employment of the labouring poor. The 
object of the bill is to enable magistrates to make special assess- 
ments, where they may happen to be necessary, for the employment 
of labourers from the lst November to the Ist May. It is proposed, 
that in every parish a statement shall be made to the magistrates 
in petty sessions, in October, of the individuals who depend on 
their labour for support, with a view to their relief when unem- 
ployed; the relief to be proportioned to the nature of the labour 
of which each individual is capable, and not, as in the case of the 
poor-rate, in proportion to the labourer’s family. 


ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES 


A division took place on that part of the schedule which imposes 
a duty of ls. 2d. on every quarter of corn imported from the United 
States into the West Indies; and it was carried by 136 to 36. 

Mr. Warburton having objected to the whole plan, as contrary 
to the principles of free trade, Mr. Herries said, 


He must beg leave once for all, in answer to observations 
respecting what was called the free trade policy of Ministers, to 
disclaim, on the part of the members of the present Govern- 
iment, that strict devotion to the principles of free trade which 
the honourable members seemed to consider their duty. How- 
ever unexceptionable these principles might be in the abstract, 
it was the duty of every statesman to regulate their application 
according to circumstances; and not that circumstances and 
expediency, and regard to long-established usages and interests, 
should be overlooked or bent in obedience to abstract principles, 
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Letters to 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—-I have often been asked to give my opinion about 
Mahatma Gandhi's rejection of the invitation to the Round 
Table Conference because his terms were found impossible 
to be at once accepted by the British Government. I am 
not competent to discuss this question from a narrowly 
political point of view, though I am sure it has another per- 

spective of meaning which needs serious consideration. 

Through the blinding mist of the past the time is struggling 
to appear when people’s destinies are no longer to be moulded 
and modelled by the politicians who are the modern medicine 
men of diplomacy. The collaboration of the world mind is 
daily acquiring a supreme value for all important national 
problems, and the centre of gravity is shifting itself from 
the exclusive conference of national interest to the conference 
of moral judgment of all nations. Every day the idea is 
growing clearer in our minds that the affairs which once 
were jealously considered as special to one’s own country do 
concern all humanity when they comprehend moral issues. 
The potent force of public opinion has already extended its 
fieid of activity across all political barbed wire fences of 
individual countries, and the human world is rapidly develop- 
ing its universal organ of voice and sense of hearing to a very 
high degree of sensitiveness. 

This has generated a power which national organizations of 
all free countries are busily exploiting for their own interest 
with the help of a large expenditure and often of unscrupulous 
means and messengers. We have seen how in the late War, 
while the manufacture of the poison gas which has its range 
of mischief only within the battlefield was not neglected, dis- 
semination of poisonous slanders was also carried on far and 
wide with lavish extravagance. The instruments of propa- 
ganda have become to-day a permanent political necessity, 
not only for informing the world of facts, but also deluding it ; 
and insinuations against their rivals and victims are sown 
broadeast by Governments through the agencies that seem 
inoffensive and camouflage that has the appearance of 
moderation and fairness. 

But all this has a great meaning proving that our history 
has come to a stage when moral force has to be acknowledged 
even by politics and be captured at any cost, even at the 
cost of truth. This fact is all the more remarkable because 
the efficiency of the physical and material power has, in this 
present scientific age, attained a degree of virulent perfection 
never before achieved. And yet this power hesitates to-day 
to assert its unashamed supremacy except in rare cases of 
short-sighted stupidity and fanatical barbarism. The neces- 
sity to give a dog a bad name and then to hang it certainly 
proves a higher moral spirit than the defiant spirit that allows 
a dog to be hanged without the accompaniment of a libellous 
justification. 

The invitation to a Round Table Conference accorded to 
the representatives of a people who can with perfect impunity 
be throttled into silence or trampled into a pulp, is in itself 
a sign of the time undreamt of even half a century ago, 
Mahatma Gandhi may not believe in the success of its obvious 
purpose, but he must acknowledge that it represents the same 
moral principle which he himself invokes on behalf of his 
countrymen in their endeavour after self-government. The 
real importance of this Conference is not in the opportunity 
it may offer of a co-operation with the British politicians, 
but with the soul force of the whole world. We must know 
that this Conference is going to hold its sittings before the 
world-tribunal whose approbation it is eager to win. 

When the continents began to be formed on the geography 
of the earth the amount of the land was insignificant, as it 
were, contemptuously tolerated by the all-pervading reign 
of the sea which kicked it and lashed it and nearly smothered 
it under an engulfing protection. But those very uncertain 
points of concession, scarcely solid, were significant of a 
fruitful future. We human beings have the cause to be 
thankful for that precarious geological small favour, sur- 
rounded by unfathomable restrictions. And to-day, when on 
the one hand the police batons are bloodily busy cracking 
our unresisting heads and admiringly defended by authorities, 


erry 


the Editor 


majestically aloof from the tragic scene, a beckoning gesture 
from the other shore has reached the disarmed multitude of 
India, denuded of educational facilities, in the shape of an 
invitation to a Conference. I do not know if it is too small 
or ineffectual, but there is no doubt that it is a moral gesture, 
the gesture inspired not merely by the political necessity 
but the necessity of a world sanction. And I believe that 
it would have been worthy of Mahatma Gandhi if he could 
have accepted unhesitatingly the seat offered to him, even 
though the conditions were not fully acceptable to himself. 
To come there without any absolute assurance of political 
success would all the more enhance the significance of his 
moral mission. God’s great boons come humbly through small 
openings, and we on our part should be humble when we hail 
them, trust them, and by our own merit make them bear 
the best fruits. The gifts that have any real value claim 
for their perfection our own faith and sacrifice. 

This present age waits for a new and a noble technique for 
all reparations of national maladjustments. Mahatma Gandhi 
is the one man in the present age who has preached it and 
shaped it through his movement of non-violent resistance in 
South Africa and India. And now he has had the oppor- 
tunity to introduce the moral spirit of that movement into 
a Conference which only he has made compellingly possible, 
and which only he could have used as a platform wherefrom 
to send his voice to all those all over the world who truly 
represent the future history of man, a history that has to be 
built upon the foundation of numerous immediate failures 
and futile sufferings. Any such Conference can never be 
from the beginning a ready-made apparatus into whose rigid 
narrowness one must squeeze and torture oneself for accom- 
modation. It waits for a man of genius, as he surely is, to 
turn it into an instrument for giving expression to the spirit 
of the age in the field of political intereommunication. I feel 
sad that such an opportunity has been lost for the moment, 
for India and for all the world. For to-day is the age of 
co-operation in all departments of life, including politics, the 
age of the creation of the continent in which ail the human 
islands are to merge their isolation for a grand festival of 
civilization. 

But here my pen stops, for I have suffered, and my suffering 
has been too cruel and too recent for me to leave it aside and 
think of a millennium that is still remote. I have known 
what has been done in Dacca, and from the light of that I 
can read the story of the Peshawar tragedy. 

These people, the rulers of the world, are afraid of the 
judgment of their own peers, but are not afraid of the suffering 
caused by themselves. The time made safe for the weak will 
be slow in its journey through a long moral path which is 
still in the making. In the meanwhile the mothers’ tears are 
flowing in our neighbourhood, and the wretched dumbness of 
the desolated homes is a burden we find difficult to remove 
from our hearts. There are wounds that cry for the immediate 
healing of their pain, and I am silenced by my own shame 
as I try to talk of an age when the tedious ceremony of 
exorcism is completed by which the devil is made to slink 
away for his own safety and self-interest. Those of our 
brothers who have suffered, till their hearts are ready to 
break, cry to me angrily: ‘‘ Stop that discussion about the 
future ; it is natural and therefore healthy for us to struggle 
through the process of the suffering which we have under- 
taken on our own soil, and instead of appealing to the world 
to take our side, let us, unarmed and resourceless, stand up 
and defy the mighty power and say: ‘We fear thee not. We 
do need redress of our wrongs, but we need even more our 
self-respect which nobody outside our own selves can restore 
tovus;; ”’ 

I do not know how to answer them, and say to myself; 
** Possibly they are wiser with the natural wisdom of the 
sufferer.” 

It was the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi which 
inspired this courage, under persecutions frankly brutal or 
cowardly insidious, into the heart of the dumb multitude of 
India, suffering for ages from the diffidence of their own 
human power. I myself have too often doubted the possi- 
bility of such a suddejy quickening of life in a country whose 
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mind has remained parched under a long drought of education. 
But a miracle has happened through the magical touch of 
Mahatma’s own indomitable spirit and his courageous faith 
in human nature. And after this experience of mine I 
hesitate to doubt his wisdom when he holds himself aloof 
from the invitation that seems to offer the opportunity for at 
least the beginning of an endeavour which, through the usual 
path of diplomacy, with its tortuous bends and sudden 
pitfalls of reactions, may at last lead us to our goal. Let me 
believe in his firmness of attitude, and not in my doubts.— 
I am, Sir, &c., RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


[Although we do not share all Rabindranath Tagore’s 
views, we welcome his outspoken letter. We are sure that 
jt correctly represents views widely held in India. At this 
moment it is of the utmost importance that we, in Great 
Britain, should recognize the need for making a supreme 
effort to win Indian belief in our good faith.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FEDERATION FOR INDIA: WHEN? 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—The main principles underlying the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission may be tabulated thus :— 

(a) In any new Constitution for India provision must be made for 
that Constitution’s development. 

(6) Any changes in the Constitution for British India cannot 
neglect the future when all-India, 7.e., the Provinces and the States, 
will form one of the constituent units in the Commonwealth of 
Nations under the British Crown. 

(c) Eventually the Constitution of India must be federal not 
merely for geographical, economic, and racial reasons, but also 
because only by Federalism can be knit together such widely diverse 
entities as the Provinces and the States, none of which is prepared 
to surrender its internal autonomy. 

(d) While India is travelling along the road to full self-govern- 
ment provision must be made for the maintainance of :— 

1. External Defence. 
2. Internal Security. 
3. Safeguards for Minorities. 

With such sane guiding principles can any reasonable person 
quarrel ? He or she may be for or against the Commission’s 
Report, but can he or she object to the corollary of principle 
(a), that the Simon Commission will be the last enquiry ofits 
kind? Who denies that there must be a closer nevus between 
the Provinces and the States, and that the only link can be a 
federal one of some sort? Die-Hards or Bolshevists perhaps, 
but these words are not written for their edification. Does 
anyone but a crank desire danger from abroad, internecine 
quarrels, and general chaos while India is building her new 
governmental house ? 

It may be questioned, however, whether the recommenda- 
tions made by the Simon Commission are the best possible to 
ensure that Federalism in India may soon become a reality. 
Admittedly in the Constitution proposed the seed of develop- 
ment exists, but will not its growth be stunted by the condi- 
tions under which it is expected to mature ? 

To the writer these conditions appear most adverse. To 
begin with, any federal government in and through success is 
apt to grow more unitary in character even if the outward 
forms of federalism remain intact. In the modern world is 
there any federal Constitution in which this tendency is not 
clearly traceable ? On the other hand, what example can 
history show of a country successfully switching over from the 
direct current of a unitary system to the alternating of a 
federal? How this political miracle is to be effected the 
Simon Report does not make clear. 

Federalism for India implies the voluntary linking up of her 
Provinces and her States and for this purpose in Section VIII 
of the Report which deals with Indian States the Commis- 
sioners make three proposals :— 


(a) To insert in the preamble of the new Government of India 
Act a record of the desire of the British Government to develop a 
closer association between British India and the Indian States with 
® view to an ultimate Federal Union. : 

(b) To draw up a list of matters of common concern between 
British and Indian India. 

(c) To set up a Council for Greater India in which will meet 
representatives of both the Indias with powers to discuss and decide 
Inatters listed as being of common concern. 


It will take much more than such recommendations to bring 
about the miracle. With a Unitary Government already in 
action they are no more than the patter of a second-rate 


conjurer who not merely fails to bring rabbits out of a hat, 
but also lets the cards concealed for his next trick inadroitly 
drop from his sleeve. 

If Federalism is to come, and come it must, let Federalism 
come at once. Such is the view of the States. Then they 
will know where they are, which most certainly will not be the 
case if by some obscure legerdemain a Unitary Government 
is to be metamorphosed into a federal one. If they come into 
a federation now they will have only their lack of prevision 
to blame should they land themselves in difficulties at a future 
date. The existing system has grown impossible and day by 
day stultifies itself increasingly, but can any other unitary 
system in the present state of India’s uneven political develop- 
ment be more successful ? The States doubt it, but they feel 
that to-day, not to-morrow, offers the easiest chance for 
accommodating their interests with those of British India. 
They are wholeheartedly for the retention of the British 
connexion. Their existing rights must be guaranteed to them. 
For the rest, they are ready by mutual negotiation to settle the 
problems that jointly concern British India and themselves. 
Their sympathies with the political aspirations of British India 
are genuine ; so, too, are genuine their sympathies with the 
British in India over the mess in which the latter have landed 
themselves. 

If space permitted it would not be difficult to show that 
in the matter of all “* safeguards ”’ until such time as India be 
ready for complete control in her own house Federalism is in 
no respect inferior to any unitary form of government and, 
indeed, as regards internal security and the protection of 
minorities, decidedly superior. 

In conclusion, it is again asked, why, if Federalism is 
obviously the future for India, cannot a direct approach to 
Federalism be made at once ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. N. Haxsar (Colonel). 
Member of the Indian States Delegation. 


CHILDREN AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have naturally been much interested in both articles 
on “ Children and Religion”? in your paper, as they affect 
me deeply, not only as a woman but as a worker in the cause 
of the child. I am impressed not so much by their dissimi- 
larity as by their similarity. Mrs. Williams-Ellis and Canon 
Pym seem to base their arguments on their ideas as parents, 
and both are determined that their chileren, and therefore 
other children, shall have intellectual fair play. ‘To quote 
Mrs. Wiilliams-Ellis, ‘* the child dresses up in the parents’ 
opinions,” and therefore one may safely presume that their 
children will ‘‘ dress up in” the traditions of noblesse oblige 
and open-mindedness. 

But in a terrible multiplicity of homes the inherited mind is 
not open but shut by tradition, and altruism has been entirely 
crushed by egotism which in a democratic country must mean 
that unless other principles are implanted from some outside 
source narrow-mindedness and selfishness will be the ruling 
principle. 

While therefore agreeing in the wisdom of liberty of con- 
science for the children brought up in a wholesome atmo- 
sphere it seems to me essential that some body of people 
should concern themselves with placing before the children 
in those other homes principles of beauty, of wisdom and of 
love. 

Moreover, as long as eternal life is even a possibility, let 
alone a certainty, it is essential that children be taught lessons 
which concern eternity, far more essential than that they 
should learn swimming in order that they may be prepared in 
case of shipwreck. 

The teachers of religion have concerned themselves with 
the morals of the people, and therefore, though it does not 
concern me to ask whether the children of Mrs. Williams-Ellis 
or Canon Pym go to church or not, I am grateful to the church 
which encourages the people to send their children to some 
place where principles are upheld which lift them above their 
sordid surroundings and will suggest to them the possibility 
of a life beyond the grave.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Erne, TeEep (Organizer). 

The Order of the Child, 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—As some who are also responsible for children, as some 
also who “ like to hear and tell the truth as far as they can,” 
we feel constrained to point out that the difficulties of Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis in the religious teaching of her children, 
and her experience of the Church’s attitude is not our experi- 
ence nor that of countless others. We and our friends have 
some loyalties too. 

But it is not quite clear whether her difficulties arise from 
the Christian faith in its purity, or from the acknowledged 
imperfections of the human side of the Church. Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis would not be wrong in saying that some things are too 
difficult (or too deep) for children or even for herself to 
understand fully. If religion does not answer a child’s questions 
satisfactorily what about the answers she supplies in their 
place ? Do they explain all the facts of life, mind and, above 
all, of spiritual experience ? 

There can be no intellectual integrity too scrupulous 
for real religion; its experience and its fruits, testified to 
down the ages by every variety of person and race do not 
thin out under the test of everyday life or of intellectual 
honesty. 

* The wages of sin is death ’’ means the death of the things 
sinned against. The spiritual capacity of man can be destroyed 
by constant sin; if one sins against beauty, against truth, 
against sincerity one’s perception of those qualities dies. 
St. Paul, surrounded by those who were dying for their faith, 
would not be likely to mean that the death of the body 
was a judgment for their sins. 

Why, too, does Mrs. Williams-Ellis assume that the Church 
sees nothing good in the experiment now going on in Russia ? 
It is true, the Church sees nothing good in cruelty. Also 
does she, supposing her to be in sympathy with the Labour 
Party, find it difficult to reconcile Mr. Snowden, with his 
political beliefs, inhabiting Downing Street, temporarily, for 
reasons of convenience ? She must know that the * palaces ” 
she writes of lived in by Bishops are not their own palaces 
(when palaces at all); they are used first and foremost as 
centres of hospitality and meeting places in connexion with 
the Diocese. 

* The majestic vistas of Science ’’ enlarge the mind no more 
than the majestic vista of the Christian conception of life, 
besides leaving the spirit unsatisfied. 

To us it seems a fundamentally wrong idea of religion to 
think of it as a thing to be imparted to one’s children rather 
than an inward growth of the spirit to be fostered and en- 
couraged. We believe that our children are spiritual beings 
with a natural capacity for the things of the spirit. It is 
surely a narrow tyranny that forbids them that freedom to 
worship and adore the Divine wherever it is found, and that 
says * from henceforth they must go elsewhere ”’ than to those 
great sources of joy and inspiration that have been the 
lifespring of countless saints and heroes.—We are, Sir, &c.> 

CONSTANCE SITWELL, VIOLET VERULAM, 
MaisrE Frercuer, Crcit GLADSTONE, 
Rerun Lreicu-Marory. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTsror.] 
Sin, -I entirely agree with Mrs. Williams-Ellis that children 
should be brought up to respect intellectual scrupulosity and 
to seek truth and ensue it. But, with all respect to her, I 
am unable to sympathise with her negative attitude towards 
religious teaching. 

To refuse to give to children any instruction in the Christian 
religion is to my mind deliberately to suppress a historical 
truth in order to support a convenient theory or to escape a 
diflicult issue. Such suppression I believe to be a crime not 
only against intellectual honesty, but against the child 
himself; for the greatest need of childhood is a sense of 
security without which no child can fully develop his latent 
powers of mind or body. The average adult, being only 
human, is from the child’s point of view an unreliable quantity. 
All too often do we fail to recognize or to meet the needs of 
our children when their acute young minds are busily and 
carly engaged in seeking for a solution of the difficult problems 
of life and its cause and purpose. Absorbed in the cares of 
everyday life, the adult quickly shows himself to be 
inadequate. How, then, is the child to gain this necessary 
sense of inward peace and security except through ‘the 
knowledge of the loving Fatherhood of God ? 


<a? 


To whom else. can he turn for comprehension and support 
when his parents and his teachers fail him? For a child 
must turn to some one, not to some thing. Personalities are 
the dominant influence in his life and he has little use for 
abstractions. God is far more real to a child then to the 
average adult. Who, then, shall dare in a fit of intellectual 
cowardice or superiority to destroy a faith that may some 
day become the sheet anchor of another's life? Who, indeed, 
may dare to deprive the hero-worshipping boy or girl of the 
inspiration of the life of Christ ? 

One cannot be neutral. Either the Christian religion 
is true or it is not. Until it is definitely proved that God jg 
non-existent, that the universe has no spiritual significance, 
that death is indeed the end of all things, surely children 
have a right to be taught a religion which the experience of 
Christians in all ages has found to provide the only possible 
solution of the mysteries of human existence and its purpose, 
and to offer the only solid basis for a good life. 

‘** Tt must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh ! ’—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. M. Wynne, 

Rougham Home School, Rougham, Bury St. Edmund's, 


KENYA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. MacLellan Wilson is incorrect in assuming that 
the scheme for the sub-division of Kenya into two different 
states was solely based on articles which appeared in a Kenya 
newspaper. The scheme, whatever its inception, has been 
closely examined, enlarged and amended by an_ unofficial 
committee (if so formal a word may be permitted for the 
sake of brevity), consisting of practical men with intimate 
knowledge of Kenya and with no aves to grind. 

Your correspondent descends to an unworthy innuendo 
when he suggests that Mr. J. A. Cable, the gentleman with 
the Kenya duster, had very little experience of East Africa 
when he conceived the scheme. He might have added that 
Mr. Cable, before settling in Kenya, had wide experience of 
labour conditions in the tropics, that despite the fact that he 
was himself a settler and required labour he was horrified 
by the labour conditions prevailing in the Colony, which at 
the time fell little short of slavery, and that even after several 
years’ residence he still holds by a policy which is the only 
one which can save both the natives and the settlers. Your 
readers may rest satisfied, therefore, that the policy advocated 
in your columns has not been conceived in inexperience, as 
Mr. Wilson would have them suppose, and they may be 
disposed to ask Mr. Wilson what he has against it that he 
should be so obviously perturbed by the possibility of its 
acceptance. 

The policy has been stated at some length in your issue of 
March 29th and does not require to be repeated here. Since 
Mr. Wilson, however, has referred to one of the proposed 
States, the settled Colony, as being “largely made up of 
various isolated patches,” it seems desirable to refer your 
readers to Map III appended to the Report of the Hilton 
Young Commission (Cmd. 3234). This shows quite clearly 
that the areas in actual isolation are few, and the article 
referred to above suggested means for dealing with these 
few cases. 

The objections of Mr. Wilson’s delegation (which now claims 
to represent the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika as well 
as Kenya) are not at all clear. The delegation has protested 
against the recent White Paper on the grounds that it threatens 
white settlement, which it obviously does not: and that it 
lays undue stress on the paramountcy of native interests, 
against which the policy advocated by me guards by giving 
the settlers complete paramountcy in their own sphere, that 
is in the limited Colony of Kenya, which is all that they have 
any right to demand. I have already drawn attention to the 
economic, political and psychological benefits which such a 
policy will ensure the settlers and the probability that with 
greater security Jabour will be more willing and more abundant. 
T can only assume, therefore, that Mr. Wilson and his delegation 
are impatient at the suggestion, because they are short-sighted 
cnough to hope that the present policy of exploitation will 
continue indefinitely and are opposed to any scheme which 
will ensure decent treatment to natives and an opportunity 
for their cultural advance.—I am, Sir, &c., - 

Your CONTRIBUTOR. 
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THE IMPULSE BEHIND HITLERISM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—* What will Mr. Hitler do?” English friends ask me 
frequently. But the question is not what he will do, nor is it 
his immensely objectionable programme which really matters. 
Important is the very existence of one hundred and seven 
Nazi Deputies in the Reichstag, the portent of a, so to speak, 
eschatological mood in a large mass of German voters. 

The voting may not seem altogether prudent. But the 
German elector does not feel himself responsible for building up a 
strong executive power ; that is a matter for makers of Con- 
stitutions. He does feel responsible to his conscience for moral, 
religious, national or class convictions, his temper and feelings 
of resentment, And so he reacted to the hard pressure of 
economic and political suffering by booming a cross-breed of 
Fascism and Socialism. 

Mr. Hitler and his staff are orators—very suggestive ones, 
such as we have rarely had in Germany. For ten years the 
only job of these platform-heroes was to ‘** awaken Germany.” 
Now that the awakening has come about these fanatics are 
faced with political responsibilities,and they know not what 
to do. They do not count as leaders, they are only a 
symptom of the advent of a fresh generation. 

Youth is always “moved”; ten years later it will have 
settled down. But the “ Jugendbewcegung”’ which imparted 
its main strength to Hitlerism is trying to accomplish a collective 
task out of the “dunkler Drang,” the instinctive activities of 
youth; the students and teachers behind it are drawing 
upon an immense fund of idealism to be applied to the 
reconstruction of mankind. They are burning with eagerness 
for “ mutualism,’” abnegation, discipline, leadership, noble 
poverty, as against luxury; they fight against Imperialism, 
against corruption, against national oppression—against 
materialism which they see embodied in Marxism as well as 
in Capitalism. Their new nationalism is not Imperialism, it 
is a modern nationalism blended with Socialism. The German 
middle classes have for the most part lost interest in the dry 
intellectualism of the old * bourgeois” parties. They are 
responding to that semi-Fascist instinctiveness, this youthful 
impulsion of confused idealism, full of contradictions, but 
highly significant of the crisis which Europe has to pass 
through. 

The second party after the Nazis, the Communists, also 
owe their success to their incessant fight against the ** Young 
Pian.” No party defending this Plan is likely to come off 
well at the next election, which is now expected for the 
spring of 1931. 

Certainly we are on the eve of a big European crisis. It 
would be wise if the English public, occupied by domestic 
sorrows, would pay a little more attention to the state of mind 
of the Cont'nent. 

What do you imagine your youngsters would think about 
the continued imposition of fetters binding a generation which 
feels completely innocent of all the blunders their parents 
and those of other countries made twenty years ago ? 

There is, in the present German atmosphere, a feeling of 
complete despair, comparable to that of the Prince Max 
Baden epoch of October, 1918. Untoward events may 
happen as soon as a government proves helpless. Lack of 
hope is very dangerous. Our post-War German governments 
Jack the great traditions of Imperial Germany ; I think the 
danger is sometimes underrated in England, because you 
take your information mostly from the Left parties threatened 
now to be overruled ; they seem a little purblind as regards 
their own situation. 

All depends now on the treatment of the Young crisis. 
Any positive solution will soften down the actual excitement ; 
grievances will remain, but, on the whole, then, our Constitution 
will not be imperilled. But a much more uncomfortable issue 
is, I am sorry to say, not at all excluded, and I must warn 
Englishmen not to trust in the present state, which is not a 
state of balance at all. Our present ‘ moderate ’’ Government 
will last if the world will give it a chance; it cannot last 
swimming against the stream. One-sided armaments and 
war debts may prove the dynamite calculated to destroy 
Central Europe and make of it a very uncomfortable 
neighbour. Of course, every thinking German is trying to 
find a less perilous way out of it. But the unexperienced 


idealism of post-War youth does not fail to add one danger 
point more to the existing strain —I am, Sir, &c., 
Frieprict KERN. 
Professor of History, 
Boon University, Haydnstr, 12. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—The answer to the question, Can Voluntary Hospitals 
survive ? is one that is concerned not only with the financial 
aspect of the matter: the subject of hospital administration 
also is included in the answer. 

The public will always pay anything for what they really 
want, motor cars, gramophones, portable wireless sets, and 
houses and expensive clothes, all often paid for with the 
utmost sacrifice and difficulty. They will pay for their 
own and other people’s treatment in hospitals if they want 
to. But often they question whether it is their duty to 
pay for this knowing much of the maladministration and 
the abuses of charity that exist in many hospitals, London 
and provincial ; they realize that hospital expenditure would 
be much reduced, the required income lessened, if a more 
economical system of management existed. Continental 
hospitals are run on a proportionately smaller income because 
of their sound economic management. 

Lord Knutsford quotes monetary facts. Let me quote 
other facts, giving an example of the maladministration that 
exists in many of these voluntary hospitals which, instead 
of begging for public charity, should either close down or 
ask for State financial assistance as well as for their expert 
advice on hospital management. 

At a London voluntary hospital, whose governors included 
representatives of the Stage, Church, Law, Business, a patient 
on admission waited for six hours before medical advice 
and treatment was obtained, and during this time there 
was a change from the day to the night staff of nurses— 
still the patient remained medically unattended to. And 
when he asked if one of the doctors could see him the nurse 
of the ward flew at the patient and short of physically touching 
him replied, ‘‘ Who are you to ask to see the doctor?” 
This is the kind of treatment that the public are asked to 
subscribe to. 

At another voluntary hospital, a cottage hospital, the 
annual egg-day collection brought in a thousand eggs, given 
at a sacrifice by small farms and householders. At tha 
patients’ breakfast and tea-time if they had no eggs of their 
own they went without. The egg-day eggs were kept in 
reserve for the nursing and domestic staff and cooking. 

A large proportion of the public, rich and poor, subscribers 
and patients, look forward to the happy and golden day 
when all voluntary hospitals will be under the dual control 
of the State and the representative body of voluntary 
hospitals for the benefit of all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

32 Russell Square, W.C.1. M. A. Marsnarer. 
THE JEWISH BELIEF IN AN AFTER-LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sir,—In the article on “Children and Religion,’ which 
you published in the Spectator dated November Ist, Mrs. A. 
Williams-Ellis incidentally refers to Judaism as a religion 

that does not offer the hope of everlasting life. 

That may be said about the Judaism of the Bible ; though 
even there a few passages may refer to an after-life, and one, 
in the Book of Daniel, definitely mentions resurrection. 
But in post-Biblical Judaism, the belief in an after-life receives 
frequent expression. There is the famous passage in the 
Wisdom of Solomon beginning with ~The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of ‘:0d.” 

The belicf in both the resurrection of the body and an 
after-life holds an important place in Rabbinic Judaism. 
In Liberal Judaism, we prefer to speak of the hope for personal 
immortality rather than the belief in it, out of a desire to 
avoid any appearance of dogmatism. 

In general, however, it may be said that in Judaism the 
after-life has received relatively less emphasis, and_ this 
life relatively more than in some other religions, but both 
this life and the next reccive a high valuation in Jewish 
teaching and thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 


28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. Israeu I. MATTUCK,. 
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MATERNAL MORTALITY 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir.—Dr. Stella Churchill, in reviewing my book Save the 
Mothers (Knopf), says that I ‘‘ do not seem to realize that 
the general practitioner of the past has, in many cases, failed 
to give adequate service, as revealed in the Reports of the 
Ministry of Health.” Evidently Dr. Churchill has only read 
part of my book, since I actually quoted from the statements 
of the Ministry of Health to which she refers. 

I insist that the general practitioner, whose services are 
regarded as below the required standard, will hardly be 
rendered more capable of dealing with maternity if, as a 
matter of routine, he is kept out of the lying-in room, and only 
called there in cases of dangerous and critical abnormality. 
This proposition appears too self-evident to require stating. 
Yet this precisely is the vaunted scheme of the officials of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The proposals of both the Ministry and of the British 
Medical Association evade the problem of how to procure 
efficient medical attention for maternity. They cast the bulk 
of the work and responsibility on the midwife, who specializes, 
it is true, but on the groundwork of an elementary education 
and on a brief training of three months, six months, or a year, 
according to the date at which she qualified. 

My proposal is to give each mother the opportunity to get 
ante-, intra-, and post-natal care from a fully qualified medical 
practitioner specialising in maternity. The Health Depart- 
ment of Huddersfield already supplied such care before and 
after the birth. I want to complete such medical service as 
is given in Huddersfield by supplying attendance during the 
confinement and the puerperium by a staff of municipal 
doctors assisted by a staff of municipal nurses with C.M.B. 
certificate. I want this service to be available not in Hudders- 
field alone but throughout the country. I wonder if Dr. 
Churchill can tell me how many of the women medical prac- 
titioners dispense with a medical attendant at the birth of 
their own children ?_ I suspect not one of them. 

In reply to Dr. Hawes, I must protest that I have no inten- 
tion, as he alleges, of belittling the importance of ante-natal 
care. On the contrary, I strongly uphold it. Nevertheless, 
I cannot accept the dismissal of labour as a mere matter of 
time and patience because one of the general practitioners 
whose services Dr. Hawes and Dr. Churchill condemn _ has 
certified that it will be normal. No one can be certain that 
the prediction will peove correct. 

The abuse heaped on the general practitioner by some of his 
medical colleagues has no relation to my scheme since I 
propose placing the maternity service not in the hands of 
general practitioners, but in those of doctors specializing in 
such service. 

In the case of retained placenta, to which Dr. Hawes refers, 
the midwife acted according to her rules. She waited two 
hours—then summoned medical aid. I actually discussed this 
case with a London Medical Officer of Health, who observed 
that it was a good example of the many cases which prove the 
wisdom of engaging a medical practitioner for the confinement. 
When doctors disagree it is well for lay persons to think for 
themselves ! 

His remarks on anaesthetics suggest that Dr. Hawes 
advocates their administration by midwives. I scarcely think 
he will find much support for that view. If his allegation 
that medical practitioners fail to notify cases of ophthalmia 
is warranted, the fact should surely be dealt with by the 
General Medical Council and the B.M.A.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Syivia PaNnkuurst. 

§* West Dene,’ Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


FURS AND CRUELTY 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,—As a lover of furs who feels she can no longer reconcile 
it with her conscience to buy “ trapped ”’ skins, I recently 
visited or wrote to several of the leading West End drapers, 
hoping to find farmed and humanely killed skins and artificial 
furs. 

Of the five or six I approached, at one only, Messrs. Harvey 
Nichols, of Knightsbridge, did I find any practical interest in 
the subject. (Little enough is done even there] at present, 
but I am told that they hope eventually to be able to show a 





much greater range of furs which they can guarantee to be 
made from animals which are definitely known to have been 
humanely killed.) 

By the managers of two other firms I was told that the pelt 
of an animal not immediately killed being of little value, the 
trappers in their own interests see that death is instantaneous, 
Would that this were actually so. Theoretically there may 
be something in it ; but I am afraid that those with knowledge 
of how skins really are obtained say that it is very far from 
being the case, and that animals caught by a limb in a steel 
trap, or embedded and torn in a twitch-up snare, may and do 
live for days before starvation, cold, or the trapper on his 
rounds puts an end to their agony. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that more and more women will 
come to look with suspicion on what they are*told by those 
whose interest lies in the selling of “* trapped ”’ furs. 

An assistant in one shop I visited had nothing but hostility 
for any project that might lessen employment. What—was 
her argument—were the reputed sufferings of animals (and, 
of course, they were much exaggerated) to put beside work 
and food for human beings ? Her anxiety is understandable ; 
but the answer to her problem surely is that in the farming of 
furred animals, and in the development of the highly skilled 
artificial fur trade, lies—in these days when women of nearly 
all classes wear furs almost as a matter of course—the promise 
of widespread employment. 

For myself, some lines I read recently banished any doubts 
I might still have had about the rights and wrongs of this 
question. ‘* As you lie comfortably in bed at night, remember 
that through the long hours thousands of creatures are 
moaning and tearing themselves to pieces in steel traps, that 
you may wrap yourselves in their skins. There are also 
countless mothers of the wild among these tortured things, 
whose young are left to starve.” How do they strike those 
women who read them now ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Pennyfathers, Welwyn, Herts. Doris MAry ARMITAGE. 

[We are glad to print this letter. If more women would 
follow our correspondent’s example, of writing to express her 
views, their demand for humanely obtained furs would 
doubtless stimulate the supply.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—In your advocacy of humane slaughter, you expressed 
surprise that it is not made obligatory in this country. May 
I suggest that the House of Commons as a whole is very 
sympathetic to the claims of animals on human kindness, 
but it net unnaturally wishes to be convinced on this matter, 
that the suggested change is both humane and calculated to 
avoid waste of the flesh of animals when killed. 

The R.S.P.C.A., which has done excellent work along 
these lines, is reintroducing a Bill to make humane slaughter 
obligatory, and as it has a good place in the ballot it ought 
to be passed. Let me assure you that no humane cause is 
ever brought before Members of Parliament without the 
fullest information and guidance. Very often there are diffi- 
culties in the way of meeting the wishes of everyone. The 
R.S.P.C.A. itself recognizes the existence of these difficulties, 
and invariably and reasonably tries to meet them, but, 
*“Tdealism in our time” is, I fear, a remote contingency. 
Yet immense progress is being made in that direction.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. J. SomERVILLE, M.P. East Willesden. 

House of Commons. 


PREVENTABLE CRUELTY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Str,—I notice in the Spectator of November 8th a letter from 
the Chief Secretary to the R.S.P.C.A., with reference to the 
castration of pigs. The Anaesthetics (Amendment) Act of 
1919 only has reference to the horse tribe, bovines, dogs 
and cats, and requires that in the case of these animals, 
certain operations shall be performed under a general anaes- 
thetic; and certain operations under a local anaesthetic. 
There are thus other animals and other operations which 
are not dealt with. I think it is to be wished that the letter 
had expressed the Society’s concern that all operations of a 
serious nature, performed on any animal, should be performed 
under an anaesthetic of the nature to prevent the animal 
feeling pain, 
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The question of by whom an operation may be performed 
js not dealt with by the Act ; so that is all the more necessary 
that every step should be taken to prevent the performance 
of operations by persons not having the requisite skill ; 
whether operations which are in the schedule to the Act or not. 

My particular point in addressing you is to point out that 
what is essential is—-just 2s in the case of all mis-use of animals 
-that it is not sufficient to say that action would be taken if 
information were forthcoming. It is the want of observation 
by all and sundry of these matters which is the main factor 
jn mis-use or abuse not being more checked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Trinity Gardens, Folkestone. J. S. DOUGLAS. 


DO HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—There is a statement in your advertising pages 
bearing the caption ‘* Handkerchiefs Prolong Colds” and 
postulates :—‘* It has now been definitely ascertained that 
every time a person with a cold uses a cambric or linen hand- 
kerchief he reinfects himself and prolongs the cold.” 

What basic proof can the framer of this advertisement 
adduce for so seeking to libel linen handkerchiefs ? Why 
also should the word ‘* cambric”’ be introduced, since the 
dictionary definition of ‘* cambric” is ‘fine linen”? If 
“it has now been definitely ascertained ” that linen promotes 
disease why do all surgeons insist that only linen must be 
used for hospital bandages ? Why did the Mosaic law insist 
also that the garb of priests must be of the flaxen fabric as 
symbolizing purity? The old Egyptians recognized the 
supreme antiseptic virtues of linen, since it was the only textile 
used by them for the preservation of their dead. 

Before me as I write is a scrap of linen woven 3,500 years 
ago; and although it has been in contact with a corpse for 
more than 3,300 years, it is still perfect. Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
himself a physician of highest repute, tells how, in the coldest 
regions, the Norwegians prefer linen to flannel as their body- 
wear and so escape colds and disease. As a matter of fact, 
a good ‘‘ slogan” nowadays is ** a clean linen handkerchief 
every day keeps colds away.” 

Mark me, I have no desire to be dogmatic, and merely desire 
correction if I am under an erroneous opinion. In Irish 
Courts it is still a practice for lawyers who have no support 
for their claim to slang their opponents instead. It certainly 
does seem a pity that the word ** linen’? should be so grossly 
misused—and not to the public profit. Thus, irrespective of 
the dictionary and trade definition of linen as ** cloth made from 
linum usitatissimum fibre (i.e., flax)” it is a general practice 
of certain drapery stores to use the words ‘* Household Linens ” 
as a bait line to advertisements wherein no genuine linen 
articles are specified. The law protects butter, milk, and other 
commodities from such substitution. In regard to linen, 
however, the unprincipled abuse has become so wholesale 
and unchecked that—according to a leading Manchester 
journal—the average English housewife to-day thinks linen 
is merely a name for cotton made in Ireland. That linen still 
stands supreme may be deduced from the left-handed acknow- 
ledgment given it by certain textile sellers dubbing their 
goods “ linen finished ”’ or some similar meretricious descrip- 
tion. But gold finished, or washed, and 18 carat gold are 
very different things.—I am, Sir, «e., 

ALFRED S. Moore. 

Archdale, Donegall Park, Belfast, N. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tne HIpDEN Wownp. 

Of all classes of disabled men who took part in the Great 
War and who have been helped from funds subscribed by 
the public, there is one class which has perhaps been almost 
forgotten. I refer to those poor fellows who risked their 
lives and emerged from the maelstrom broken in mind and 
nerve. Alas, there are 6,000 of these in mental hospitals 
and 32,000 suffering from nervous disorders. Public sympathy 
has been roused to help the physically disabled—God forbid 
that I should suggest anything that would detract attention 
from these gallant men, but it seems unfair to me that these 
particularly helpless nerve-shattered men should be left 
almost in the cold, forsaken and forgotten. Apart from 
what the State is doing the Ex-Services Welfare Society is 
the only Organization which is able to help the men who 
are suffering from either nerves or mental disablement, 
Cheques should be made payable to me at 53 Victoria Street, 


London, §.W.1. FrevertcK MILNner, President, Ex-Services 
Welfare Society, 53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
THe PinGria Faruers. 

From time to time enquiries from correspondents in U.S.A. 
are received, relative to the existence on this side of any 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. Prior to the War the 
Mayflower Club had been instrumental in discovering quite 
a number, but unfortunately these records were destroyed 
in an air raid. May I, therefore, use your columns to enquire 
if any of your readers have any family traditions which 
associate them with the Pilgrim Fathers or Founders of 
other States of America? It is well known that the ‘May- 
flower’ made many voyages to and fro, ending in Bristol, 
before her timbers were incorporated in the Mayflower Barn 
at Jordans, as Doctor Rendel Harris tells us. May I add 
that [am not an authority on genealogy ? My own association 
is only traditional; but there must be some English or 
Americans resident here who can lay claim to this honour 
with certainty. T. Drirrm.tp Hawktin, Chairman, The 
English Mayflower Club, 39 Temple, E.C.4. 

Brirtsn Jews. 

In your last issue you say: “It is often said .. . that 
British Jews, for example, while they try to be, and as a matter 
of fact are, excellent subjects of the Crown, cannot forget 
that their faith or racial cohesion may make very strong 
contrary demands upon them.’ Could you suggest an 
actual or probable or conceivable instance of such ** contrary 
demands”’?. . . I will venture to add that loyalty is homogen- 
eous and domestic allegiance nourishes and does not weaken 
any other fidelity. 

“alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem, res et conjurat amice, 
-—HERMAN COHEN. 

[We gave as a relevant instance the danger that might be 
created for the Empire by excessive Zionisin in Palestine.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 
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Our Five YEAR PLAN. 

As a regular reader of the Spectator I am most interested 
in Major Yeats-Brown’s article in your issue of October 25th, 
headed ‘** Our Five Year Plan.” In it, however, I fear the 
writer is suffering from misplaced optimism when he says that 
the average rate of electricity is 1}d. a unit. In Haywards 
Heath we pay 10d. a unit, a price which has the result of 
strangling all electrical enterprise. I should like you to make 
known this disgraceful state of afiairs to counteract what 
Major Yeats-Brown says, and to urge the necessity for forcing 
local bodies to adopt the grid as soon as possible.—AN INHABI- 
TANT OF Haywarps Heatu. 

[P.S.—Until very recently the price was Is. a unit.] 

VoLtuNntTARY Hospiratrs. 

The article and letters on this subject in your paper recall a 
statement made many years ago to a friend of mine by a 
visitor from Paris, who said that of the two sights in London 
that most impressed him one was—to see a big hospital in the 
most fashionable part of London, and moreover, ** supported 
by voluntary contributions.’—H. H. 

War Poems. 

Miss V. Sackville-West, in her review of An Anthology of 
War Poems (Literary Supplement. November 6th), writes :— 
‘Tt is curious that no single poem should have come from 
the Navy.” Those of us who remember the publication in 
the Times—shortly after Jutland—of Admiral Hopwood’s 
noble verses, will find it hard to forgive Mr. Brereton for 
failing to include ** The Old Way ” in his new Anthology.— 
CONSTANCE Frost, Swanage. 

Hosprrau Lrsraries 

The provision of Hospital Libraries for Patients has now 
reached a stage in this country when it demands close and 
immediate attention by all those who are interested in the 
subject, and notably by members of the medical and nursing 
professions, and by librarians. The Red Cross Hospital 
Library now supplies over 2,000 hospitals of all kinds, e.g., 
General, Mental, Special, Sanatoria, &c., with free gifts of 
books given by the public. The clear need for the develop- 
ment of this work as a permanent national scheme cannot be 
carried out without the co-operation of hospitals and public 
libraries with the Red Cross Hospital Library. A session on 
libraries in the hospitals will be held at the invitation of the 
Public Health Congress, on Friday, November 21st, at 3 p.m. 
in Hall No. 3, in the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
Amongst the speakers will be :—Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.E., 
C.B., M.V.O. (Chairman); L. G. Brock, Esq., C.B., Chairman, 
Board of Control ; Sir Alfred T. Davies, K.B.E., C.B.; TH. L. 
Eason, Esq., C.B., C.M.G., M.D., M.S., Superintendent, Guy's 
Hospital ; Dr. Doris M: Odlum, Hon. Organiser, National 
Council for Mental Hygiene ; Miss M. E. Sparshoit, C.C.E., 
R.R.C., President of the Royal College of Nursing. Tickets 
may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, British Red 
Cross Society and Order of St. John Hospital Library, 48 
Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W.2.—H. M, 
GASKELL ; ARTHUR STANLEY, Chairman of the Joint Council, 
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Some Books 


NovEMBER 11th, 1918, will go down to history as the water- 
shed of our time, and, we hope and believe, of all time. War 
was regarded as part of the scheme of things, peace as little 
more than the ebb of the tide. But since then there has been 
a mighty revulsion against war. This is, as Sir Philip Gibbs 
remarks in Since Then (Heinemann, 15s.), the only subject 
upon which the post-War mind is agreed, and this generation 
still has it in its power to secure peace as the normal condition 
of international life. How the fires have continued to 
smoulder is vividly recounted by the well-known peace 
correspondent, who seems to have been an eyewitness of 
most of the important post-War episodes—in Hungary, in 
Russia, in Austria, in Poland, in Italy, in America—and of 
the General Strike. Yet he is not unhopeful, he gives us a 
sensible appreciation of the record of the League, and, above 
all, he pins his faith to what he calls the younger crowd 
‘** everywhere in revolt against the old conventions, taboos, 
the authority of old age and the ideas of a world which had 
massacred the noblest of its manhood.” This is a book for 
the man in the street, an experiment which was well worth 
making, since indifference to foreign affairs among English- 
men is now definitely a thing of the past. But it must be 
published in a cheaper edition if it is ever to have the sale 
which it deserves. 
* * * 

The distinguished sailor who first charted the shores of 
British Columbia and gave his name to its great port is little 
known, and the carefully-written Vancouver: A Life, 1757- 
1798, by Mr. George Godwin (Allan, 15s.), thus deserves a 
welcome. Vancouver, a native of King’s Lynn, sailed with 
Cook on his second and third voyages, and served under 
Rodney in his memorable campaign in the West Indies. 
Early in 1791 he was sent with two small ships to take over 
Nootka Sound from the Spaniards and to survey the coast 
northwards. This voyage, which took nearly five years, is 
fully described from Vancouver’s own journals which he 
compiled for the Admiralty after his return. Mr. Godwin 
defends Vancouver successfully against the charges of harsh- 
ness which have been brought against him. He seems, indeed, 
to have been very considerate in his dealings both with his 
men and with the natives. He had repeatedly to punish the 
eccentric young Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, 
who was a junior officer in his ship, but the scapegrace doubtless 
deserved it. Vancouver died young, worn out by the hard- 
ships of his long voyages, but he has a permanent place in the 
history of discovery. Mr. Godwin gives a full appendix of 
documents and reproduces Vancouver’s chart. 

* * * * 

Few careers of this age have been so unexpected, few suc- 
cesses so well deserved, as those of Professor Thomas Okey. 
Many a man born in poverty has conquered a position in 
business, in politics, in the world of Letters. To begin as a 
basket-maker in Spitalfields, a London East End slum as it 
was seventy years ago, and to end as the holder of a Chair 
in Italian at Cambridge, is a very different matter from 
writing books or speaking on party platforms or making a 
business pay. The exact study of languages, to which Profes- 
sor Okey devoted himself from early years, when he earned 
very small wages, demands an intellectual concentration 
rare in the self-educated. Anyone who was privileged to 
travel with the Art Workers’ Guild in Italy or Spain under 
Mr. Okey’s guidance will recollect with admiring wonder his 
readiness of speech in all Continental tongues. In his Basketful 
of Memories, as he calls his ‘‘ autobiographical sketch” (Dent, 
6s.), he recounts with humour and a mellow tolerance the 
steps in his pilgrim’s progress. There are many delightful 
stories, one of G. B. S. revered by Italian waiters as a deeply 
religious man under a solemn vow (because he would not eat 
meat) ; another of a Colonel in Kent who enquired, when Mr. 
Okey wanted to rent a house from him : “ Is he a Churchman ? 
Is he a Conservative -- A Pleasant, gossipy little book. 


The thesis of the “* symbolic ” history expounded in Europe's 
Two Frontiers, by John Gould Fletcher (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) is that to-day there are two great forces 
working for materialism in the world—an_indusirialized 
and proletarian Russia, and an industrialized and plutocratic 


of the Week 


America. Europe, between these two fires, lies spiritually 
bankrupt, intellectualized and sterile. It remains, therefore, 
for every intelligent Russian and American to “ saye 
America and Russia from themselves”? and the world from 
both of them. So far as America goes, Mr. Fletcher js 
right, as any intelligent European could have told him 
ten years ago. As regards the rest of the world, we are not so 
certain. Europe has appeared exhausted before, more so even 
than to-day, and has reawakened to a period of expansion, 
And is it so certain, with Mr. Gandhi in the field, that the 
whole East will follow the path of Russia, even to her cult 
of soullessness ? We do not think so, but it is nonetheless 
pleasant to come upon an American taking his responsibilities 
seriously. 
* * * * 

Although War books and War novels may continue to 
appear at intervals for the next thirty years (and the great War 
novel has yet to be written—by Mr. Priestley perhaps !), the 
literature of escape is definitely limited, and in a class by itself. 
Lord Phillimore’s Recollections of a Prisoner of War (Arnold, 
10s. 6d.) is full of excitement, for he made numerous attempts 
to elude his captors, all of them unfortunately unsuccessful ; 
but its merit lies not only in its adventure, but in the 
atmosphere he creates of that curious world of war prisons. 
One can see the man, his comrades, his surroundings, one 
lives with him through exploits which would have become 
famous had they belonged to a less heroic age ; and at the end 
of his story the reader has a far truer picture of the thoughts 
and feelings of both Germans and British during the War 
years than any long psychological analyses could have given 
him. This is a very sincere and interesting story, told with 
more art than is superficially apparent. 

* * * * 

Many writers, and not least among them Marshal Foch, 
have dealt with Napoleon’s first and perhaps most wonderful 
campaign—in Northern Italy in 1796. Yet Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson’s compact study of The Rise of General Bonaparte 
(Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.) throws new light on the subject. 
He emphasizes the excellence of the young gunner’s training and 
the debt which he owed to the French military historians 
who described the Italian campaigns of 1742-48 and_ to 
Guibert’s revolutionary work on the art of war. In a singularly 
lucid account of the four weeks’ campaign from Montenotte 
to Lodi, in which the Austrians were severed from the 
Sardinians and both beaten in turn, the author shows again 
and again how Bonaparte applied with rare skill the lessons 
that he had learned from books. In all military history 
there is no more perfect example of the application of superior 
force at the right time and place, so that victory was quickly 
and cheaply gained. Professor Wilkinson’s volume completes 
his admirable trilogy, beginning with The Defence of Pied- 
mont and continued in The French Army before Napoleon. 

* * * * 

At this time our thoughts naturally go out to the millions 
whose names are inscribed on a roll of honour: “‘They died 
for their country.” But we can surely spare some of our 
ungrudging admiration for the heroes of every nation who 
live to-day incessantly for peace and international sanity. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is one of these. It was a happy 
thought to bring out at this date The Path to Peace (Scribners, 
10s. 6d.), a collection of ‘‘ Essays and Addresses on Peace and 
its making.” The President of Columbia University is 
untiring in his efforts to educate his fellow-countrymen up 
to their responsibility for leadership. He is fortunately 
capable of expounding the philosophy of the Pact of Paris 
and the patient labour of the League, and his warning against 
economic “* war ”’ as a substitute for military and naval action 
was never more needed than to-day. We cannot share his 
vision of ‘the coming economic union of the States of 
Europe ”’ or of the British Commonwealth as a closed economic 
unit, but, then, it is as natural for an American to think in 
terms of big blocs as it is for a European to prize individuality 
and tread the path of peace through the co-operation of highly 
individualized units. 

* * # * 
(‘“ General Knowledge Competition” and ‘* More Booka of the 
Week” will be found on page 741.) 
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A Physicist in Deep Waters 


The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge 


University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

To the plain man the world of physics is indeed a perplexing 
one. A few years ago he was told he need but show a little 
patience; soon the laboratory door would be opened and there 
would be disclosed to him a working model of the ultimate pro- 
cesses of Nature. Alas, this promise has not been fulfilled ! A 
close investigation has shown that the rigid distinction between 
space and time, and between matter and energy, which the 
restricted circumstances of our terrestrial existence has taught 
us to make, cannot be recognized in atomic and cosmic 
processes. Hence it is inherently impossible to represent the 
ultimate processes of Nature by means of models (or by 
visual images), for in them these rigid distinctions are neces- 
sarily embodied. The earth on which we live is so infinitesi- 
mally small compared with the immensity of the universe, 
and our senses are so much too gross to perceive its finer 
structure, that our conceptions of the physical world are 
essentially parochial. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that what lies beyond the range of our normal everyday 
experience should appear to us as incomprehensible as fire 
would appear to a mermaid, or an Income Tax assessment to a 
South Sea Islander. 

The plain man is now told that the underlying processes 
of Nature do not admit of being represented by any model or 
image, but can only be understood in terms of mathematical 
conceptions of which he, as a plain man, has no knowledge. 
But this does not mean that he must remain completely 
unsatisfied and be sent empty away. Such of the conclusions 
of physics and astronomy as can be referred to everyday 
conceptions may be explained to him; he may also be told 
where his conceptions cease to be applicable, and even at what 
point on his horizon the mathematical physicists disappeared 
on their journey of discovery. 

England is particularly fortunate in having a number of 
physicists of the first rank, who are prepared from time to 
time to set aside their specialised studies and describe their 
conclusions in round terms. Prominent amongst these is 
Sir James Jeans, who, rather more than a year ago, delighted 
the civilized world with the publication of The Universe 
Around Us. In this book he most brilliantly explained 
not only the main conclusions at which astronomy and 
physics had arrived, but also as much of the evidence as it 
was possible to explain in terms of current conceptions and 
images. In his latest book, The Mysterious Universe, Sir 
James Jeans begins by summarising much that is in his earlier 
book, but carries us further by developing several physical 
problems which had not been primarily relevant to its main 
theme. In this the very high standard which he set himself 
with his earlier book is admirably maintained. But this 
introductory part of the book cannot be judged on its scientific 
merits alone, as it is written to lead up to a climax in the 
last chapter (“‘ In Deep Waters’), in which the conclusions 
of modern mathematical physics are given a metaphysical 
interpretation. 

Two conclusions are especially emphasized in the earlier 
part of the book : first, that the universe (as it appears to be 
running down towards a final state of thermo-dynamic ex- 
haustion) must have been the product of a special act of 
creation at a time not infinitely distant ; and second, that 
the underlying processes of Nature cannot be represented 
(or, indeed, inferred from results of experiment) except in 
terms of pure mathematics. On these two conclusions he 
bases an eschatological doctrine in which the beliefs of Moses 
and Pythagoras are curiously compounded, which is to the 


effect that the universe must have been created “ from 
outside” by a Mathematician-Creator. The statement of 
this is as follows :— 

“Modern scientific theory compels us to think of the Creator 
as working outside time and space, which are part of his creation, 
just as tho artist is outside his canvas ... The creation must 
have been an act of thought. Indeed, the finiteness of time and 
space almost compel us, of themselves, to picture the creation as 
an act of thought ... We discover that the universe shows 
evidence of a designing or controlling power that has something 
in commen with our own individual minds—not, so far as we have 
discovered, emotion, morality or aesthetic appreciation, but a 
tendency to think in a way which, for want of a better word, we 
describe as mathematical.” 

Even when it is not philosophically enlightening, it is always 
psychologically interesting to see a distinguished scientist 
plunging into metaphysical waters in search of a revelation 
which he may seem to discern in its depths. The conclusion 
with which Sir James Jeans emerges from his immersion 
suggests that he has but rediscovered the bone which he 
happened to be carrying before he took the plunge. In doing 
so he can claim to be in good company with Plato, to whom 
the world seemed intelligible only as the expression of a moral 
idea, and also with the duck in Alice in Wonderland, which 
said ‘** I know what ‘it’ means when I find a thing. It is 
usually a frog or a worm.” 

As Sir James Jeans points out in the preface, “‘ everyone 
may claim the right to draw his own conclusions from the 
facts presented by modern science.” Nevertheless, it is a 
pity that an author who commands such authority on scientific 
grounds should not have recognised that philosophy is as 
difficult a subject as physics, and deserves to be approached 
with as much respect. Sir James Jeans assumes that science 
underwent a fundamental change when it was recognized 
that the underlying principles of nature could not be repre- 
sented by images or models, but only by mathematical concep- 
tions which had no counterpart in the world of every day expe- 
rience and imagery. But this is not so: the change was a 
purely domestic one, and did not touch the essential faith of 
the scientist in ** the Uniformity of Nature.” Tius Helmholtz, 
who clearly recognized the nature of science, meant to be taken 
literally when he declared that ** The final aim of all Natural 
Science is to resolve itself into mechanies.”” The new Quantum 
Mechanics, moreover, as its name rightly implies, is as mechanis- 
tic as the mechanics of Newton. Though it dees not lend itself 
to illustration by means of models, its fundamental assumption 
is that the record of the world as obtained by measurement 
(of what Sir Arthur Eddington refers to as pointer readings) 
can be embraced in a mathematical scheme. It seems likely 
that all science, including biology, cannot proceed except by 
adopting mechanistic assumptions, but this does not alter the 
fact that the metaphysical validity of mechanistic principles 
cannot be maintained. Thus any eschatology which rests on 
the naive assumption that the world is completely intelligible 
in mechanistic terms and which ignores the possibility that 
concrete events may spring from a deep and unfathomable 
mystery, cannot be valid. 

It is interesting to observe that Sir James Jeans’s final 
conclusion in some respects resembles that of Sir Arthur 
Eddington, who wrote that “ all through the physical world 
runs that unknown content, which must surely be the stuff 
of our consciousness.”” But Eddington concludes on a less 
speculative note by saying: ‘‘We have found a footprint 
on the shores of the unknown; we have devised profound 
theories one after another to account for its origin. At last 
we have succeeded in reconstructing the creature that made the 
footprint, and lo! it is our own.” JouN PILLey. 


Restif de la Bretonne 


Monsieur Nicholas. By Restif de la Bretonne. Edited by 
Havelock Ellis. 6 vols. ( Vols. i-iii, John Rodker, £15 15s.) 
Time brings its curious revenges. Save for a partial selection 
from one of his early works, nothing of Restif’s has so far 
appeared in English, though it is a century and a quarter since 
he died. Now Mr. Rodker is printing his greatest book in 
six nobly produced volumes (of which the first three have just 
appeared) with an admirable preface by Mr. Havelock Ellis. 


They are a superb piece of typography, and the illustrations 
could not be bettered. No one can really understand the 
French eighteenth century who has not read this book. No 
one would wish to read it in a more admirable translation. 
About few writers have opinions differed so widely. To 
Sainte-Beuve he was simply ignoble ; and in Lanson’s classic 
history of French literature he has no more than a con- 
temptuous half-line. His colossal vanity, his inescapable 
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nostalgia for the gutter, the vast length of his productions, his 
excessive pre-occupation with sex, have all combined to make 
him, for the traditionalist critic of French letters, a kind of 
denizen of the literary underworld, rarely understood save by 
figures themselves suspect like Gérard de Nerval. We 
have had many books about him, varying from passionate 
abuse to lyrical eulogy. It was not until last year that Mr. 
Funck-Brentano gave us what may fairly be regarded as the 
first adequately balanced biography. 

Yet no student of social life and manners dare in fact 
neglect Restif. This son of a Burgundian peasant farmer 
painted the lives of the poorer classes of France with a detail, 
a realism, and an honesty which are essential to our grasp of 
what the Revolution was. Granted that he was verbose, 
didactic and, at times, outrageously sentimental; admitted 
that he is capable of errors of taste which are inexcusable ; 
his novels are yet a gallery of social types done with a care for 
truth so obvious and so profound that one could recognize not 
a few of them in the street. Historically, he is an interesting 
link between the romantic sensibility of Rousseau and the 
objective realism of the nineteenth century. Like the 
former, he is a pioneer in the introduction of the plebian note 
in letters. Like him, also, he has that passion for the moral 
instruction of his age which created a new sort of religious 
emotion without dogma. But, unlike Rousseau, he had a 
devotion to fact, a sense of the value of describing experience 
for its own sake, which made almost everything he wrote an 
historic document. Often enough, no doubt, the experience 
he records is too vulgar to be artistically satisfying; but 
amidst the occasional dross, it is astonishing how much gold 
remains. 

Monsieur Nicholas, a kind of quasi-imaginative autobio- 
graphy, is the most important of all his works; though I 
think that Mr. Ellis does him less than justice in suggesting 
that it is the only one likely to survive. Its vast canvas has 
an integrity about it which is remarkable. Quite obviously 
it is sincere ; quite obviously, also, he and the contemporaries 
of his own class Jived in the way he describes. Sometimes it 
is over-emphatic ; sometimes, also, there is a revelation of those 
intimacies which it is difficult to be sure should see the light of 
day ; sometiines, also, there are passages which belong more 
to psychiatry than to literature. Yet, when the last defect 
has been noted, the originality and interest of the work are 
very high. Never, surely, was the right of natural impulse 
to its satisfaction more ardently vindicated. Never, too, 
has there been more careful study of the way in which an 
environment makes its mark upon the life of an individual, 
It is of a genuinely epic quality ; and it has the right to claim 
essential kinship with some of Balzac’s most heroic creations, 

It has been said that he lacked the novelist’s essential art 
of selection; I think there is truth in the criticism. But I 
do not believe anyone can really understand what men like 
Marat, Hébert, Babeuf really felt, or why they acted as they 
did, who has not read Restif’s pages. He shows us what the 
daily life of the ancien régime was like for those who did not 
profit by its privileges. He makes us understand how exactly 
vice had ceased to pay to virtue the homage of hypocrisy. 
Together with the memoirs of Tilly, the page of Marie An- 
toinette, he gives us an insight into the price paid for the 
elegant minuet of the eighteenth century not easily attainable 
elsewhere. With the letters of Voltaire and Diderot, the 
confessions of his own master, Rousseau, and Mercier’s Tableau 
de Paris, Monsieur Nicholas is one of those seminal and indis- 
pensable documents no one dare neglect. 

It is worth while, too, to say that Restif is above all an 
eager moralist. Few men have had more ardently the re- 
former’s spirit. He can depict no wrong without the desire 
to right it; every evil he describes arouses in him that sensi- 
tive indignation which was a speciality of his age. One may 
reject his analysis, and resent his remedies; one cannot 
seriously doubt the purpose they are intended to serve. The 
kind of attack, indeed, which Sainte-Beuve made fashionable 
among critics was less the outcome of sincerity than of the 
fashion to decry the eighteenth century at the expense of the 
seventeenth. If nothing is good save what Corneille and 
Racine wrote and Bossuet and Bourdalone taught, obviously 
Restif is ignoble indeed. But, on a more catholic interpreta- 
tion, he would have seemed to make a contribution to letters 
which gains in importance the more intimately it is known. 
Haroww J. Last. 





ace 


A Sheaf of Letters 


The — Letters. Edited by Margaret Lady Verney. (Benn, 
2s. 
Ture Verneys were the most lovable of letter writers—they 
and their whole. cousinhood, Palmers, Caves, and Lovetts, 
excelled in the art. Not very intellectual and not at all 
political, they wrote intimately of fireside affairs. The two 
thick volumes which Lady Verney has just published cover 
the whole of the eighteenth century. The gossip of the 
great world came these people’s way by reason of their 
position, and they retailed to each other what they heard, 
but births, marriages and deaths among themselves and 
their tenantry, health, hunting, house-plenishing, and keeping, 
the dangers of country roads, the doings of country neighbours, 
and above all the progress of the children, from babyhood 
on, interest them far more nearly. The men and women 
write very much alike, the women’s letters being more racy 
and the men’s better spelt. Taken together they give a 
very complete picture of the life of the gentry in their day, 
and the general impression left upon the reader is one of 
content ; indeed, contentment, and not means of locomotion, 
hot-water systems nor electric light, would seem to be the 
most marked change we encounter as we look back one 
hundred and seventy years. It is not easy to account for 
this serenity of heart, either from a material or a spiritual 
standpoint. Health was undoubtedly worse, death played 


a larger, and one would boldly say religion played a less, 


part in life than it does to-day. 

Judging by the stiff conventionality of the religious phrases, 
dragged into letters of condolence, and the entire want of 
spiritual consideration which attended the bestowal of church 
patronage, there was nothing divine about the content which 
pervaded county society. The dead are dismissed after a 
very fine funeral as being better off and “ Church” is an 
institution on a level with the Constitution. Loyalty, not 
religion, prompts men to support it. Here is Lady Cave, 
lately left a widow, faced with the refilling of the Rectory. 
She writes to her brother, Lord Fermanagh :— 

“|. . I have sent into the neighbourhood where Mr. Pinly is 

Curate, to find out his Character, and he was met, and dropped 
upon people of this very town, who mightily commended him, 
and said they were never so pleased with a Parson, being a mighty 
easy good-tempered man, a good preacher and sober, and his Wife 
a very genteel good woman... His extraction, I have heard, 
was mean, some of his neighbours thought he dealt in timber, and 
all say he is rich . . . but either way, I think tis an admirable 
qualification for this place, and riches better than family for us. 
1 can’t see any objection, I beg you will tell me, for I never saw him 
nor hear of him more than [ have wrote .. .’ 
The Parson is appointed and for a long while tutors one of 
the boys. Later on a more advanced tutor is required and 
she again asks her brother's help. The choice is a more 
serious matter this time :— 

‘TI wish for a Gentelley behaved and bright ingenious Man in 
conversation, which might engage Youth to delight in their com- 
pany, and inspire him with Noble and Honourable thoughts and 
Principles ; a Gentleman has comended this Mr. Bree to me, and I 
have endeavoured farther after his character, which from all I 
can hear is sd. to be an honest and good sort of man, but not that 
Polite Gentell Man (tho Civill and good temperd.) we could wish for, 
to Brighten his Genious and improve his Manners, and except I 
had some freind there first that I coud depend on for judgment to 
converse a little with, and choose a proper Tuetor for him, I think 
we can make but a sort of a blind-fold choice, and tis of So great a 
Consequence that I am vastly perplex’d how to do it rightly, and 
I have no knowlige of any there except a little acquaintance with 
one Mr. Holmes, a fellow and Pupil Monger at St. John’s College.” 

Education was much discussed and thought about, indeed, 
‘“ That Fantastic Jack o’ Lantern Education ’’ caused almost 
as much heart-burning as now, though in the end most of the 
cousinhood went to Rugby. Schools were, no doubt, very 
hard then, but on the whole we get the impression that the 
boys, like their parents, were content. ‘‘ My little man 
returned to school yesterday as cheerfully as he came home,” 
writes a father. ‘ His dear Mamma went with him, after 
she came home she had another severe fitt of the collick.” 
Poor, anxious Mamma! The fathers take such an interest 
in their baby children as we are accustomed to think a new 
feature of to-day. Ralf Palmer writes to Ralf Verney : 
“Our little Spark runs better and better and is fall of his 
Gibberish.” Ralf Verney, writing to Ralf Palmer, also seads 
nursery news: “Mine did not sleep last night till near 
midnight for want of his marbles, a new purchase of which 
he is very fond.” 
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The intermittent light thrown upon village life gives a 
series of surprises. Morris dancing is frankly looked on as 
a nuisance, “I cannot help giving the Morrisses money for 
they tell me everybody doing it, is the best way to send them 
going.” Villagers, even the women, were not so manageable 
as is usually supposed. ‘I went with the Church warden 
to see what we could do with Ann Hicks to bring her to work,” 
writes Charles Chaloner to Lord Fermanagh. Ann, a lace- 
maker by trade, preferred, however, to depend on the parish. 
“She says for her part she cannot work nor won’t work.” 
The authorities did their best, ‘we thretned her all we 
could,” but had to give in, in the end, and say that “if she 
would earn but one shilling a week at present towards her 
livelihood the Parish would .be contented.” As they came 
away “ she took up her pillow but what lase she will make I 
cannot tell.” Servants also were by no means devoted 
slaves! Ralf Palmer is in sad domestic confusion after his 
wife’s confinement. ‘I hope she will be able to Mistress it 
in the family in a little time which wants it pretty much. I 
think there never were such Servants, I cannot meet with a 
footman that can keep himself sober above an hour in a 
morning, and the rest of them will receive no orders unless 
I speak to them myself, and must be spoke, to doe every 
jndividual thing they know it their duty to doe.” We hear 
sad accounts of one Perry the ‘“ foot-boy.”’ He goes off on 
the spree and no one knows where he is ‘ rogueing it,” 
when he is wanted. His master is on the look-out for a 
“sightly foot-boy ” to replace him. However, he promises 
amendment and is retained. His name appears much later 
on, when orders are being sent for the temporary housing of 
the family upon some travelling occasion. ‘* He may lie in 
the hole within the passage over the scullery.” We hope his 
quarters did not tempt him to run off and * rogue it ” again. 

Whole packets of letters allow us to follow love affairs in 
great detail. Marriages were matters of arrangement, but 
somehow love did not seem to be excluded and certainly 
they were quite as often happy as they are now. To be 
able to assure a bride that she ‘“‘had the bridegroom’s 
inclinations ” seems to have been enough to make her willing 
to give in to her honoured father’s advice. But ‘‘ Honoured 
Father” was a mere form. The young women wished to be 
married ; there was as a rule no question of “* making,” and 
many an indulgent father of to-day would rejoice to get the 
affectionate letters that these daughters wrote home both 
before and after marriage. Some fathers even then were 
addressed as ‘‘most dear Papa.’ Grandparents were as 
adoring as now. They hurry to send news even to their 
male acquaintance of any increase in the family. ‘“ My 
daughter,” we read, ‘ hath been delivered of a sweet pretty 
girl.’ A grandmother is delighted that the last arrival is 
“so well sett together” and not likely to be * kissed to 
pieces ’? among so many aunts. 

There was more visiting, at any rate among rich people, 
than one is apt to remember. Families assembled on great 
occasions from immense distances and no sense of monotony 
seems to have cast a shadow on country life. True it was 
trying to have to depend so much upon carriers for new 
clothes, stores of wine, presents, books, &c., especially when 
he happened to be ‘ the crossest, ill natured carricr in the 
country.” But no age has ever seemed stagnant to those 
who lived in it. The water is always flowing under the 
bridge, ‘‘ There is so many changes in these days there will 
be none left to make in a little while ”’—this in the middle 
of the eighteenth century! ! 


Thomas Chatterton 


A Life of Thomas Chatterton. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. (Ingpen 
and Grant. 30s.) 
Tur name of Thomas Chatterton has become a poetic legend, 
for his unhappy fate excited the imagination of other poets to 
an extraordinary degree, and it has been an emotional in- 
spiration. In their revolt from the self-satisfied classicism of 
the eighteenth century, the Nature and romantic poets 
enscribed his name on their banner. Controversy had raged 
round the Saxon poems which Chatterton had composed in 
secret exultation. The unfortunate Horace Walpole, who 
suspected the genuineness of the old manuscripts, was con- 
demned for his refusal to extend patronage to the arrogant 


Bristol lad. The Shoreditch attic in which the despairing poet 
had killed himself at the age of seventeen seemed indeed to 
Wordsworth and Coleridge the last refuge of the insulted 
English Muse. The hated Age of Reason had claimed its 
victim and Chatterton was to be regarded as English poetry's 
martyr. Few read the strange and archaic poems of Chatter- 
ton, though Wordsworth’s lines— 
“that marvellous boy, 
The sleepless Soul who perished in his pride ” 
—are familiar to all. Keats was haunted in visions by the 
shade of Chatterton, and dedicated ‘“‘ Endymion” to his 
memory. Shelley saw him with the peculiar intensity of 
mind :— 
“Chatterton 
Rose pale—his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him.” 
The French romantics caught up the cry and, later, the Pre- 
Raphaelites paid their tribute to the eighteenth-century lad 
who trafficked in Saxon words and dreamed of jousts and 
pageants. In the fate of Chatterton the poets dramatized 
their own feelings of neglect and tragic moods of despair. Mr. 
Meyerstein, however, has not sought to dispute the poetic 
legend or symbol. His biography is the result of nine years of 
research : and it may well be final. Certainly little is left for 
other scholars to delve in. He has combined scholarship with 
an unusual power of bringing his mass of details to bear upon 
his central subject : as a result the life and circumstances of 
Chatterton seem extraordinarily near to us. While avoiding 
the superficial impressions so popular to-day in biography, Mr. 
Meyerstein nevertheless enables us to realize the formative 
influences and to guess at the workings of Chatterton’s mind. 
He gives us the clue to that imaginative turmoil which went 
to the making of the Rowley poems. 

It is surprising to realize that the Bristol of Chatterton’s 
day was a walled city. Craftsmen worked at their shop doors, 
the narrow streets were thick with press and throng; noisy, 
as in the Middle Ages, with marketing and trade cries. Civic 
pomp and pride were strong, and the very apprentices ruffled 
it in gold waistcoats and silk stockings. The bluecoat boy 
poet, dreaming under the shadow of Saint Mary Redcliff or 
poring over fifteenth-century poetry in the bookshops, rubbed 
shoulders with a rich traditional life. Mr. Meyerstein brings 
out the imaginative significance of details. We learn that the 
boys at the Bristol Blue Coat School received a tonsure : that 
fact helped Chatterton, no doubt, when he imagined for 
himself the mediaeval monk, Thomas Rowley, and entered 
into the world of mediaevalism. London had been caught by 
the Celtic effusions which Macpherson had attributed to the 
ancient Gaelic poet Ossian ; and the Bristol apprentice was 
fired by the idea of capturing the far city with his discovery of 
a great English poet of the forgotten Middle Ages. Fame was 
to be seized at one stroke. 

Obscure and bristling with strange spellings, hedged by 
glosses and notes, the poems repel a reader nowadays: only 
when we understand the fervour of imagination with which 
they were composed do they glow and vibrate vicariously 
with youthful intensity again. To Chatterton these bristling 
consonants and double vowels were like the harness and 
martial gear of mediaeval days: plain words, mailed in 
strange spellings, might move like knights in full armour and 
resounding panoply of war. Old English dictionary in hand, 
he was impelled by the sound and fury of gorgeous vocabulary. 
He altered, rearranged words, tilted at poor grammar, and 
made whatever words he lacked. So he invents a word such 
as ‘‘ unenhantende,” that a line may resound :— 

“‘Brendynge perforce withe unenhantende fyre.” 


At times, among the obscurities and barbarisms, the pageant 
of his mind labours into clearness :— 
‘** The Freers of Seincte Augustyne nexte 
Appeared to the syghte 
Alle cladd ynn homelie russett weedes 
Of godlie monkysh plighte. 


Ynne diffraunt partes a godlie psaume 
Moste sweetlie they dydd chaunt. 
Behynde theyre backes syx minstrelles came, 
Who tun’d the strung bataunt.” 
That fascinating ‘“ bataunt ” is sheer invention, but it leads, 
perhaps, as Mr. Meyerstein suggests, to Coleridge’s * loud 
bassoon.” To modernize Chatterton’s spelling is to deprive 
his verse of its sound and weight, for he anticipated the 
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romantics in his feeling for what Rossetti called “ stunning ” 
words. At times he caught that native simplicity of melody 
which greater poets of his age had forgotten :— 
“See the whyte moone onne hie, 
Whyterre is mie true loves shroude, 
Whyterre yanne the mornynge skye, 

Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloud.” 
That refrain of ‘‘ whither” had captivated Keats when he 
wrote: ‘‘ Chatterton’s language is entirely Northern. I 
prefer the native music of it to Milton’s.” 

By careful collation of details, Mr. Meyerstein throws a new 
light on the tragedy at Shoreditch. Chatterton had been as 
precocious in dissipation as in thought, and the last months 
of cerebral excitement were a struggle not only against 
poverty and neglect, but against disease, a struggle intensified 
by recourse to the monstrous nostrums and quackery of an 
ignorant century. But the tragedy was, no doubt, inevitable. 
The genius of Chatterton was self-destroying in its intensity 
and premature force; the very truculence and anger of his 
character were smoke of that flame. Had he lived, he might, 
like Rimbaud, have turned as a stranger from the feverish 
imaginations of his adolescence. Austin CLARKE. 


The Federal Solution 


Federal India. By Colonel K. N. Haksar and K. M. Panikkar. 
(Martin Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 

On the eve of the Round Table Conference many of us who 
were lately baffled and despairing at the complexity of the 
issue are now feeling a thrill of hope. Salvation seems to be 
coming from the most unlikely quarter, namely, the Indian 
States, Indian India which was generally considered as 
merely the major complicating factor in the problem. That 
this heaven-sent solution never occured to anyone among 
those in England who profess to speak with authority on 
India only goes to show the extent—still to-day—of our 
ignorance. A serious mistake has been made these many 
years by Parliament and the Government of India in neglecting 
this aspect of the problem of the future of India. 

Yet, as the authors of this extremely important little book 
remind us, the declaration of 1917 referred to the future of 
British India alone :— 

“The British Parliament cannot, even if it desire, establish 

responsible government for the whole of India, if only because the 
whole of India is not under British sovereignty.” 
Colonel K. N.: Haksar, who is himself an Indian States 
delegate to the Conference, and Mr. Panikkar, secretary to 
the Princes’ delegation, have explained in intelligible fashion— 
and to my satisfaction at least—the Federal solution of the 
Indian problem. They reject outright the proposal of the 
Simon Commission for continued British control at the centre, 
plus provincial autonomy—which in any case could only 
apply to British India—conceived as a stepping-stone to a 
future All-India Federation, which the autonomous Indian 
States would one day be called upon to join. No, they say, 
federate now, and with penetrating wisdom and a wealth of 
historical example they show how it can be done. 

A Constitution suitable for an All-India Federation obviously 
would have a greater affinity with the Constitution of the 
United States, or that of the German Empire of 1871 (which 
is usefully reproduced in an appendix), than with parlia- 
mentary government, which is the form of representative 
rule that generations of British-educated Indians have 
learned to expect. The future Federal Council which would 
be the vital element of the new structure would certainly be 
a super-parliamentary body. Two thirds of its members, 
however, would be elected members of the British Indian 
Legislature, one third only representing the States (a proportion 
of 100 to 50 is suggested). This Federal Council would have 
power—legislative and executive—to deal with all matters 
of common concern to British India and Indian States. 
This body would deal exclusively with matters that were of 
an obviously Federal character; it would not interfere in 
the slightest with a self-governing British India having 
responsible government. Any disputes that might arise 
between the States among themselves or between the States 
and British India would be dealt with by appropriate judicial 
machinery provided for in the Constitution. The example 
of the Supreme Court in the United States points the way. 





This is only a skeleton of the Constitution explained in 
detail in this book. Its advantages seem to be that it would; 
as nothing else would, provide a stable equilibrium for the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces in the vast sub-continent, 
The ultimate central authority must be one created by 
common consent, but when that has been achieved the con- 
ditions of the distribution of power are scarcely less important, 
It would dispose once and for all of absurd legalistic nonsense 
such as the decision of the Butler Committee that “ para- 
mountcy must be paramount.” It would involve as g 
necessary corollary the merging of a number of the less 
important Principalities and statelets by means of a sub- 
federation—in this connexion the example of Soviet Russia 
is not without interest. Finally, the constant contact, in 
addition to the pressure of public opinion, would ensure both 
the maintenance of good government in the States and the 
elimination of the evils of personal misgovernment. After 
all, as the authors say, 

“the essential thing is not that the monarchical form of govern. 
ment should vanish from the states, but that the absolute personal 
discretion of the rulers should be tempered with safe and modifying 
counsel.” 

Surely there will be sufficient statesmanship among the 
Indians at the Conference to ensure that the realities of 
self-government will be faced in the way suggested by this 
Federal solution rather than that democratic fictions and 
shibboleths should be allowed to destroy, probably for all 
time, any hope of a satisfactory solution. 

W. Horsrati Carrer. 


The Secret of Youth 


Tolstoy—the Inconstant Genius. By A. I. Nazaroff. (Harrap. 
15s.) 
Mr. Nazarorr has paid his tribute to contemporary bio- 
graphical fashions in the form of an occasional melodramatic 
aposiopesis, a liberal use of the historic present, and a striking 
but inappropriate subtitle (*‘ inconsistent,” if you will, or 
** inconsequent,”” but not “ inconstant’’). A word or phrase 
here and there reminds us that he is manipulating—and, 
in general, with admirable deftness—a language not his 
own; and the Eastern potentate familiar to generations 
of Englishmen as Herod masquerades amusingly as “ King 
Irod.”” Such minor blemishes (some of which an intelligent 
proof-reader might have removed) are of no account except 
in so far as they may tempt the hasty reader to under-value 
Mr. Nazaroff’s remarkable book. Mr. Aylmer Maude’s recent 
two-volume Life of Tolstoy is an excellent piece of work, 
particularly as an analysis of Tolstoy’s ideas ; but it has not 
rendered superfluous this illuminating picture of Tolstoy 
the man. 

Western critics who have embarked on the fascinating 
study of Tolstoy have generally erred from excess of ingenuity. 
It has seemed to them impossible that the possessor of so 
dominant a personality and so powerful an intellect could be 
an extremely simple man. For Tolstoy is in some of his 
characteristics a giant, and in some a child. He is a child in 
the naive earnestness with which, in his twenties, he inscribes 
jn his diary long resolutions for his own observance, breaks 
them all, and returns in a few days to the diary to record 
abject confessions and renewed resolutions. He is a ‘* mis- 
chievous youngster” (the phrase is Mr. Nazaroff’s, and 
Tolstoy was then thirty) in his dealings with the stupid and 
pompous Foeth, and again with the lazy self-indulgent 
Turgenev, who rashly invited him to stay in his flat, and 
whose life was made a burden by his guest’s pranks and 
pert manners. He is still an adolescent when, at the age of 
fifty, he discovers religion ; thinks that nobody before him has 
ever pondered the meaning of the words, ‘* Resist not Evil ” ; 
takes refuge for a brief space in the Orthodox Church ; and 
then, since no existing institution can hold these new, all- 
important sensations and thoughts, sets out to found a new 
Christianity. He is a child when, three years later, a few 
days after the assassination of Alexander II, he writes in all 
sincerity to the new Tsar begging him to pardon his father’s 
murderers :— 

“to summon these men, give them money, send them away some- 


where, to America, and issue a manifesto beginning with the words : 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies. . .” 


Fantastic novelists have toyed with the theme of the man 
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who remains perpetually young while his contemporaries 
grow old around him. Such was the fortune of Tolstoy— 
and his tragedy ; for while Sofia Andreevna had settled down 
jnto comfortable middle-aged composure, her husband still 
retained at sixty a large measure of the naive enthusiasm, 
the practical inexperience, the thirst for experiment, even 
the physical vitality and appetites, of sixteen. 

A giant and a child! It is not always realized how much the 
creator of War and Peace and Anna Karenina owed to the 
wide open eyes of the child in him.. Other critics before 
Mr. Nazaroff have remarked on Tolstoy’s extreme sensibility 
to visual impressions. It was the sight of a public execution in 
France which first led him to reject all forms of government ; 
it was a visit to a Moscow slum which convinced him of the 
wickedness of private property. He must have known well 
enough already that slums existed, and that capital punish- 
ment was practised ; but it was the ocular demonstration of 
these facts which penetrated his soul. The dénouement of 
Anna Karenina was conceived as he gazed at the mangled 
corpse of a woman from a neighbouring estate who had 
thrown herself under a train. No novelist has painted such 
vivid pictures of the outward aspect of men and things and 
of their reactions on human fecling ; but to many Russians 
Tolstoy seems external and superficial in comparison with 
Dostoevsky, who, so far as the eye of the body is concerned, 
might as well have been born blind. The quality of Tolstoy’s 
genius is not profundity, but vitality. He retained almost 
to the last the quick sensitive vision, the unspoiled freshness, 
the instinctive receptivity of childhood. The gift of the gods 
to Tolstoy was the seeret of perpetual youth. 

KK. H. Carr. 


The “Whistler Legend” 


Whistler. By James Laver. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

Few men have the satisfaction of becoming almost legendary 
figures during their lifetimes, and fewer still continue to the 
grave with the glamour of that satisfaction undimmed by 
familiarity. To James MeNeill Whistler, however, the 
“Whistler Legend” never lost its appeal. He created it 
himself and cherished it with love and enthusiasm. He 
knew too well how easily he could impress his remarkable 
personality upon a generation who were susceptible, whether 
they approved or not, to exotic brilliance in large and con- 
tinuous doses. His genius for making enemies was responsible 
for much of the injustice which he certainly suffered in his 
later years, and after his death the Life by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, so full of prejudice and unbalanced 
flattery, undermined rather than underpinned the tottering 
legend. 

Mr. James Laver’s unbiased and admirably balanced 
biographical and critical study supplies a long-felt need. 
To-day Whistler’s influence on painting has so far declined 
that it seems almost incredible that the name of ‘ greatest 
painter of the nineteenth century ” could ever have been 
applied to him seriously. The Pennells, even as recently as 
1924, go so far as to describe him as “ the greatest of all 
American artists, the greatest of all artists of his time.” 
To-day, of course, his reputation as an artist is suffering 
from a natural reaction—the reaction that always clouds a 
reputation based on wit and legend rather than on unassail- 
able achievement. Except for one or two paintings, his work 
is not generally known as it should be. For one educated 
person who is familiar with a dozen of his paintings, there 
must be fifty who know a dozen of his epigrams. Thirty years 
and more have not clouded the spark of his remark about 
Wiide—* bourgeois malgré lui ’’—or taken away our appetite 
for :— 

‘“¢What has Oscar in common with Art, except that he dines 
at our tables and picks from our platters the plums for the pudding 
he peddles in the provinces ? Oscar—the amiable, irresponsible, 
esurient Oscar—with no more sense of a picture than of the fit of 
a coat, has the courage of the opinions . . . of others.’ To which 
fine flight the ‘ amiable Oscar ’ riposted, ‘ With our James, vulgarity 
begins at home,’ and Whistler, too experienced a duellist of words 
to be taken at a disadvantage, closed the argument with, ‘ A poor 
thing, Oscar; but, for once, I suppose, your own * 

Mr. Laver deserves our warmest thanks for writing so 
critical and so understanding a study of Whistler. He 


carries us with the artist and the man from the early days in 
Paris, when his genius for making friends was no less than 
his later genius for making bitter enemies, to the difficulties 
and troubles which accompanied his last years. It is a 
fascinating story, arranged as skilfully as one of Whistler's 
own compositions, and, if we feel that the artist is a little 
less than the legend, we feel, too, that what Whistler did he 
did extraordinarily well. After all, his place is secure even 
if he did not influence English painting materially. He 
was a decorator of consummate ability, and his influence has 
formed our taste and is still guiding it, but perhaps our best 
tribute to his memory is that no one of average education 
can walk along the Embankment when the lights go up 
above the misty shadows of the Thames without thinking of 
Whistler—Whistler the irresponsible figure, who tilted at 
windmills, the enemy of Ruskin, the friend of Rossetti and 
Fantin-Latour, the painter of the ‘Nocturnes’, and the last 
of the wits. Davip FIncian. 


The Last “Whig Doge” 


Lord John Russell. 
By A. Wyatt Tilby. 


A Study in Civil and Religious Liberty. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 


Mr. Wyatt Titsy has written a brilliant political biography. 
That is so rare and so considerable an achievement that it 
is almost unfair to criticize further. Mr. Tilby, however, 
has a restless intelligence and he has been far from content 
to tell the story of Lord John Russell's life and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. On the contrary, as the sub- 
title of his book, *“* A Study in Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
declares, the book is at least as much a political essay in a 
biographical mould as an ordinary biography. Lord John 
Russell, though just failing by a hairbreadth to emerge 
as one of the unquestionably front rank figures in English 
political history, was an ideal subject for the philosophic and 
reflective historian. Lord John Russell was the last of the 
great Whig grandees, and he was perhaps the architypal 
Whig. In him Whiggery, strangest of all our political 
phenomena, had its best spokesman in the nineteenth century. 
It was after all Grey and Lord John Russell, more than any 
other two men, that saved England from revolution in 1832. 
But that, Mr. Tilby implies, was Whiggery’s supreme 
achievement in the nineteenth century. By it the government 
of England was handed over to the middle classes, who were 
alien in their whole outlook to the great aristocratic ‘ friends 
of liberty.” 

As Mr. Tilby says, it was Russell's misfortune that the 
majer part of his life was spent in the period of the decline 
of the system and of the principles which he personified. 
When Whiggery had made its coalition with bourgeois 
Liberalism, its valuable, but limited, ideals of civil and 
religious liberty too often became a reactionary force. Where 
it was applied to the economic and industrial problems of 
the day, which were the real problems that mattered, civil 
liberty, according to Whig concepts, too often became, in 
the famous definition of Lord John’s grandson, Mr. Bertrand 
Russcll, ** the sacred right of the strong to oppress the weak,” 
and it was rather to the authoritarian Tory land-owners 
that the working-class first pinned its hopes for restrictions 
on the liberty of the factory owners to sweat their employees. 

But it would be unfair for a moment to suggest that Mr. 
Tilby’s volume is a mere historical essay. He tells in con- 
siderable detail and with great insight the actual political 
events of Russell’s career. Particularly good are the three 
chapters on Russell’s policy as Foreign Secretary during the 
American Civil War. Because, in fact, England did not 
recognize the South and thus, in all probability, break up the 
American Union at the cost of a bloody conflict, this page in 
our history is a comparatively neglected one. Mr. Tilby 
brings out admirably how close the issue was, how one false 
step on the part of Russell, Palmerston, or Gladstone would 
almost certainly have brought war, and how accidental it 
was that they did not take, two or three times over, such just 
false steps. He shows well, too, how the sincere conflict 
of principles swept over politically conscious England, how 
the Whigs were torn between their dislike of slavery and 
their love of the liberty to secede. It is often thought, 
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especially by Americans, that the whole English governing 
class, with rare exceptions, favoured the South from class 
prejudice. Mr. Tilby shows very well that the position 
was by no means so simple and that political and class aline- 
ments were hopelessly cut across; he contrasts the situation 
with the wave of popular feeling which had gone out to the 
Italians in their war of liberation just before :— 

“On the whole, then, at that day the preponderant weight of 
Liberal popular opinion suppc¢ted the North on the definite ground 
of emancipation, but was inc iaed to agree that the South was 
as much within its rights in seceding from Washington as the 
people of Sicily and Naples had been a few months before in with- 
drawing allegiance from their King. 

From this conflict of mind no enthusiastic support could be 
forthcoming, such as that which had cheered the spectacular 
crusade of Garibaldi a few months before. Then love of liberty 
and hatred of the Pope had accidentally united in one stream ; 
now love of liberty was accidentally divided into two streams, the 
one insisting on the freedom of the States to rebel, the other on the 
right to freedom of the individuals within the State.” 

It is interesting to recall that the Spectator was a whole- 
hearted advocate of the Northern cause. 

Mr. Tilby’s style is extremely epigrammatic. There is 
nothing wrong in that. The epigram often illuminates where 
a pedestrian paragraph would only confuse. But we cannot 
help feeling that he has overdone the epigram in the sense 
that he has sometimes sacrificed thought to form. There 
is nothing inevitable about some of his quips, and consequently 
after a hundred pages or so of his book there is a slight feeling 
of queasiness as when one has eaten too many cakes. Still, 
at his best he can be very good. Take this excellent passage 
on the families of the English aristocracy :— 

“Lord John was to prove the fragile flower of the sturdy Russell 
stock ; and the Russell family was typically English. The Greys 
were too cold, the Pereys too hot, the Lansdownes too mixed, 
the Cavendishes too heavy, the Churchills too uncertain, and the 
Cecils too superior in one generation and too inferior in another, 
to rank as typical English families; in the whole country there 
was only one stock, and that the Stanleys, who could rival the 
claim of the Russells to be ordinary intelligent Englishmen of 
the better sort. 

But the Stanleys had never quite known which side to support, 
and had therefore never quite pulled their weight in the boat 
unless it was certain to win; whereas the Russells had just that 
touch of doggedness and decision which the Stanleys had always 
lacked, and though they liked power and place as well as other 
mortals, they had never deserted their side. A Tory Russell would 
have been a freak of nature; they were consistently conservative 
in their habitual liberalism. As they were born, so they died ; 
if you wanted to convince a Russell, said Sidney Smith, you had to 
trepan, not argue.” 

The book is a difficult one to review in the sense that the 
reviewer inevitably criticizes, and can thus easily fail to 
convey the pleasure and profit which its reading has given 
him. No one who cares for historical biography should 
miss this volume. If it does not pierce to the depths, yet it 
will unquestionably increase his whole knowledge and grasp 
of nineteenth-century England, and nothing is more certain 
than that we cannot understand aright our difficulties and 
dangers of to-day without knowing something of the troubles 
through which our ancestors have passed. 


The Kaiser’s “ Master-Spy” 


Steinhauer : His story as told by himself. Edited by 8S. T. 
Felstead. (Bodley Head. 18s.) 

Tr this curious book had not been furnished with an intro- 
duction by Admiral Sir W. Reginald Hall, we would hardly 
have considered it suitable for review, so doubtful does 
the authenticity of the author seem and so obvious his 
vanity and malice. But Sir Reginald says it is ‘* extremely 
interesting and informative,” and hints that the agents 
whom Steinhauer employed to corrupt and suborn employees 
of our Admiralty may be in our midst again, though possibly 
employed by another Power. 

“Tt would be foolish to deny that the Germans must have un- 


earthed a considerable amount of naval information in the years 
that this espionage was taking place,” 


writes the Editor, Mr. Felstead, adding the thought that 


“had it not been for the incredible meanness displayed by the 
War lords of the Wilhelmstrasse, there is no saying what damage 
might have been done.” 

Certainly spying seems to be a dirty business: an affair of 
traps, and double-crossing, and drinks in stuffy saloon bars. 


The enchantresses and the gilded youths of fiction, who k 
State papers of international importance in jewelled cigarettg 
cases which they tap with manicured finger-tips, are fay 
from the reality as seen through Herr Steinhauer’s eyes, 

But are we to believe a man who sold little mementoeg 
of the Kaiser to tourists off the ‘ Hohenzollern,’ and who 
relates all the gossip of the Court with the gusto of a footman 
in the servants’ hall, and far less humour? The first part 
of the book, deal ng with his experiences in England, when 
he attempted to ovtain information as to our naval bases 
and preparations immediately before the War (not very 
successfully), and to the spy organization which he had they 
instituted (and the personnel of which was promptly arrested 
and interned on August 4, 1914) is genuine enough, and not 
without value ; as also are his adventures in Heligoland and 
Denmark. But when Herr Steinhauer attempts to charac. 
terize the Kaiser, with whom he claims to have been in close 
personal contact for twenty years, there is something so 
meretricious in his manner that we cannot attach any import- 
ance to his judgment. 

Herr Ludwig and other writers have already drawn a 
picture of the sycophancy and cynicism which surrounded 
the talented but unbalanced young man, who was never 
himself until he had been visited by his barber and gained 
the Imperial twist to his moustache, and who preached a 
sermon, painted a picture, or reviewed a regiment of Uhlans 
with equal—but superficial—ability. Herr Steinhauer adds 
little that is new, although he does portray with the directness 
of an eye-witness the childishness of the Kaiser’s entourage 
during the days of holiday-making on the ‘ Hohenzollern, 
and how when there was a frown on the Imperial brow the 
remainder of the guests hid in the saloon. But such small 
gossip is unimportant, and not even particularly amusing. 

It is as a self-revealing human document that this shabby 
spy story stands out above the average. It is a book to 
glance at—to skip unashamedly—and to think over, perhaps, 
rather seriously, for as long as armaments continue there will 
be individuals such as the author in every country, and others 
to sell them their honour. 








King and Parliament 


The Crisis of English Liberty: A History of the Stuart 
Monarchy and the Puritan Revolution. By Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. (Clarendon Press. 15s.) 

A prRACcTISED historian with Parliamentary experience, 

Sir John Marriott in his new book on the seventeenth century 

seeks at once to explain the events of a very famous era and 

to deduce from them lessons for the citizen of to-day. He 
narrates in detail the conflict between the Stuarts and Par- 
liament up to the ‘Glorious Revolution” of 1688, but 
breaks off again and again to point a moral for our own time. 

Was the conflict after ali fought in vain, when to-day, 
if the Lord Chief Justice is to be believed, the citizen is as 
helpless before the Departments as ever he was before the 

Star Chamber? Sir John might indeed have referred to 

the recent suggestion that England was probably better 

governed in the first forty years of the seventeenth century 
by the Council than it had ever been before, and that the 

Civil War was occasioned in part by the anger of local magnates 

and corporations who found themselves restrained from 

unjust or corrupt dealing. The dispassionate student of 

Strafford’s work on the Council of the North or in Ireland 

will certainly conclude that he made enemies by trying to 

remedy gross abuses and by bringing rich and powerful 
knaves to account. The religious quarrels of that day confuse 
the issue for modern readers, and the Stuart ministers did not 
express their aims in modern terms. But a good deal could 
be said for the view that Strafford’s ‘* Thorough’ meant 
even-handed justice and efliciency as against the continuance 
of old privileges and mediaeval confusion. The author does 
not go so far as this, but he is careful to show that there was 
at least no moral obliquity on the side of the Crown and its 
ministers, and that the issue between King and Parliament 
was a contest for power in which political and religious issues 
were unhappily mingled. 

The establishment of the Commonwealth after the execution 
of the King apparently marked the complete victory of 
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Parliament, but it was in part an illusion as the author 
indicates. A new working arrangement between the Crown 
and the Legislature had yet to be worked out, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 saw the process well begun. Nowadays, the author 
seems inclined to think the wheel has come full circle and we 
are faced with much the same problems as our ancestors of 
three centuries ago, though our Parliament actually encourages 
the executive to assume autocratic power and frees it from 
the control of the courts. We no longer have Kings claiming 
absolute power by Divine right, but our advanced political 
philosophers would devolve power on the expert, real or 
self-styled, in the name of efficiency. Sir John Marriott, it 
will be seen, raises large questions and makes his. readers 
think. On the purely historical side at any rate his book 
deserves attention for its fresh and vigorous rehandling of 
the problems of a great period in our annals, 


Al Yaman 


Arabian Peak and Desert. By Ameen Rihani. (Constable. 15s.) 


? 


“ Aras, he died two months later,” sighs Mr. Ameen Rihani 
of a stay-at-home who prophesied him a speedy death in 
Arabia. This is typical of the rather sardonic humour, 
which relieves even his more serious discursions into politics. 
It is a remark which might have been fathered by the Arab 
kinship of which he boasts, Syrian and Christian though 
he is. He himself quotes many sayings as mordant which 
he heard on his travels, such as ‘* Rather disease and grief 
than the rule of a sherif.’ Mr. Rihani has a gift for 
description, and can make what he sees live for us in a few 
concise sentences, and generally his English isturned with grace 
and facility. Only occasionally do curious errors of syntax 
and an incongruous historic present break in to jar our 
sensibilities, or some uncouth periphrasis as “he is a man 
in the eighth lustrum.” But these faults may be forgiven 
for the pleasure which his descriptions in general give us. 
Witness his description of the Imam Yahya, which is too 
long to quote and too good to mutilate. 

He does not like the British and is inclined to blame them 
for difficulties both at Aden and afterwards in unprotected 
Arabia at San‘a. He has no high opinion of their methods 
or of their capacity, in which of course he may be justified, 
but in view of his scarcely-concealed contempt he can hardly 
blame them for not being as accommodating as he wished. 
Especially is this so when his journey was really a crusade to 
induce the Arabs to come to terms with each other and to 
compound the differences of their jarring sects against the 
infidel aggressors ! 

Though Mr. Rihani has some shrewd observations to make 
on Eastern diplomacy and political intrigues, the main value 
of this volume (and its conspicuous charm) is the account 
it gives of a new country and of the customs and behaviour 
of its inhabitants. San‘a, the residence of the Imam, must 
indeed be a place of wonder, even though its baths, relics 
of the Turkish occupation, are pestilently uncomfortable. There 
are altitudes where, even in Arabia, the tropics and the 
temperate zones meet, and the fruits of each may be had 
for the plucking. But Pan-Islam has a difficult furrow to 
hoe, if even so powerful an Imam has to deal with disaffection 
and disloyalty in his own small sphere: if the peasantry is 
ground beneath the heels of the nobles (‘‘ Al Yaman,” one 
complained to the author, ‘“* would be a paradise without the 
Sadat ’’): if those nearest the Imam can confide their com- 
plaints so readily to a stranger and a Christian. Nevertheless, 
there is one thing at least which the Imam Yahya could 
teach the West. He believed in such economy in stationery 
that a small piece of paper or a torn envelope would accom- 
modate both an official letter and its reply, with very often 
further memoranda. The result was that there was a corres- 
ponding economy in words, which our Government Depart- 
ments might well note and imitate. 
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Fiction 
Long and Short 


Success. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Secker. 10s.) 
The Best Short Stories of 1930. American. Edited by E. J. 
O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

No Luggage. By Malachi Whitaker. 7s. 6d.) 
Let Me Alone. By Helen Ferguson. 7s. 6d.) 
In defence of the long novel, and as a gesture of dissatisfaction 
with the short story, it is often said, ‘*‘ But I like a novel I 
can settle down to.” And the speaker will wriggle amiably, 
even voluptuously, in his chair, to indicate that he expects 
the virtues of upholstery in his fiction—-something like a 
fourposter in which he can sprawl about and kick and stretch 
and sigh, and never find his feet sticking out, so to speak, 
from the end of the bed in chill reality. That is the root 
of the objection to short stories: they are uncomfortable 
and you stick your feet through them. But the long novels— 
day after day, week after week, month after month, in fact, 
you canretire to themas to a bed fitted with an accommodating 
and continuous dream. The trouble is that there are few 
long novels which do not tend to suffocate the reader with 
their heavy, downy elaboration. 

This is an effect of Herr Feuchtwanger’s Success, to which 
I vastly prefer the two collections of sharp, uncomfortable 
short stories in this list. The secret of his popularity lies, 
I suppose, in the fact that people like to learn their history 
from novels. People also like their history erowded—on the 
quantitive principle, that the more there is the truer it is. 
They also like it highly coloured, sordid and sensational, for 
it is a strong and naughty conviction that history is really 
made in the demi-monde. Herr Feuchtwanger is expert in 
these concoctions. In Success he has turned his attention to 
the rottenness of the state of post-War Bavaria, where an 
innocent connoisseur of ‘‘ daring’? modern pictures is made 
the victim of a rather incredible political intrigue. ‘* Daring,” 
with its inverted commas and commercial associations, exactly 
describes Herr Feuchtwanger’s work. In “Success” the dcmi- 
monde of Munich is intimately concerned, and neither the efforts 
of the connoisseur’s lawyer, nor his mistress, nor his friends, can 
rescue him from persecution. Herr Feuchtwanger’s passion 
for justice, his withering satire at the expense of Bavarian 
politicians and judges, are smothered by a maze of episodes 
and characters which add nothing to his case except a fog of 
picturesque pretentiousness. The essential story might have 
been written in half the space. For all the detailed physical 
descriptions of the judges, jury, ministers and populace, the 
encyclopaedic lumps of European history, he achieves little 
intimacy with his characters, and only spasmodic dramatic 
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contact with his scene. All he says may ke truc, but one is 
not made to believe a word of it. 

Surface colour, hard superficial brilliance are the main 
characteristics of Mr. O’Brien’s American short stories. They 
are a great improvement on previous collecticns, and are as 
pertinent and economical as Herr Feuchtwanger’s dossier is 
diffuse. One docs not doze among them. They crackle as 
sharply and as briefly as November fireworks. Underneath 
the slickness there is often a tiredness, a desolate emptiness 
of heart—testimony of the imitative sophistication of a young 
country. One story, however, Mr. William March’s “ Little 
Wife,” struck me as a masterly exception. This account of 
a man’s anxious train journey to his wife dying in childbirth 
explores profound feeling with remarkable technical resource. 
The delightfully dry and sly quality of American humour is 
shown to very good efiect in another story which describes 
how two salesmen fail to sell a tractor to an Italian count. 
Less glittering than most of the stories, this one is very satis- 
fying in its subtlety and thoroughness. 

These American writers might learn how to dispense with 
sparkle and brilliance from the subtle art of Malachi Whitaker. 
Less than no story will satisfy her, but in a few strokes she 
will isolate the chatter of a couple of girls on a promenade, 
the bickerings of a retired couple, a boy's first day at his 
father’s office, or some such triviality of everyday life, and 
give it, transiently, a momentous significance. Her economy 
is beautiful. She goes straight to the point in her first para- 


graph. Her intuitions are exact but kind, and she leaves her 
stories ‘‘ open” at the ends, without leaving them in the air. 


This is part of life,you say, and it is still going on after the 
episode is closed. Quotation is apt to be unjust to such a 
writer, whose every sentence grows naturally from its predeces- 
sor, but I will risk this typical ending. The whole of the 
story is cunningly told again on a new note in these words : 

** And, for a moment, he almost decided to abandon the new 
job in the town that he had obtained during the afternoon, stay 


at home, try to love his mother and come to a better understand- 
ing of his brother. But the moment passed.” 


In Malachi Whitaker's work moments of high passion or 
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tension are rare and, when attained, tend to fail in their 
effect and to appear mechanical; but hers is a watchful, 
unwasteful, and noteworthy talent. 

‘In Let Me Alone we return to the novel, to the kind of 
intelligent competence which makes one wonder whether the 
novel has any future at all if all the misunderstood women in 
the world are to become heroines. The book is comfortless, 
depressing. Its title aptly describes the constant mood of 
the wretched, squeamish Anna Marie who is its central figure, 
and who, after a spiritually oppressive upbringing and a series 
of intense friendships with members of her own sex, is forced 
into a marriage which she refuses to consummate. The 
husband is an unpleasant little misery, and indeed Miss 
Ferguson is animated by an intense hatred for all her male 
characters. The misunderstood heroine she follows closely 
with a sort of jealous fretfulness. She is most carefully drawn, 
and with a kind of morbid sympathy which, however, one is 
entirely unable to feel for her. Anna Marie eventually gces out 
to Rangoon where her sufferings increase, and Miss Ferguson 
unquestionably succeeds in conveying the horrible, listless 
and ominous quality which her heroine finds in the scene. The 
handling of certain passionate and angry episodes suggests 
the revulsions of D. H. Lawrence, but entirely without their 
flame. V. S. Pritcuert, 


The Triumph of Philistia 


Decent Fellows. By John Heygate. (Mundanus. 3s.) 

To all novels may be applied Edward Freeman’s withering 
criticism of the Arthurian legend: ‘“‘ It proves nothing and 
teaches nothing.” But even if a school novelist cannot easily 
prove the correctness of his point of view the mere fact of it 
may be a portent. 

Mr. Heygate has the pen and style of a ready writer and a 
rare gift for narrative. He knows more about Eton than Mr. 
Shane Leslie did when he wrote The Oppidan, for Mr. Heygate 
is the son of an Eton master and Mr. Leslie left Eton (for no 
discreditable reason) at the age of seventeen. Mr. Leslie’s book 
shocked the schoolmaster world because it portrayed the 
schoolmaster as he appears to his more intelligent pupils) 
and such portraits are often subversive of authority. But 
his book showed that in his few years at Eton the author had 
absorbed the beauty of the place, knew something of its history, 
and had picked up some ideas of art, literature, ard even 
science in and out of school hours. 

Mr. Heygate’s book will no doubt shock the schoolmaster 
world. One sentence in the vivid account of the swishing echoes 
a sentiment of Thomas Gray (lamentably spelt Grey on p. 186 !) 
about schoolmasters and flogging which (to say the least) 
is scarcely respectful. But what will more justly shock many 
old Etonians is the complete triumph of Philistia. Here is a 
group of boys in Wren’s house with every sort of good quality 
and personal charm. They would stand comparison in those 
respects with any of the boys in Plato’s minor dialogues: 
Yet there is not a word in the book to suggest that any of these 
youths ever derived from their tutors, or even from tie 
genius loci, the most rudimentary sort of intellectual stimula- 
tion. At times Eton and her traditions have appeared to 
be some slight counterblast against the Philistine adoration 
of physical ugliness and indifference to intellectual beauty 
which so often characterizes English-speaking democracy. 
Mr. Heygate completely shatters such an ideal, and one can 
only hope that the sacred flame still persists in some obscure 
grove of the Muses unknown to the fashionable cireles in which 
his hero moved ! E. S. P. Haynes. 

THE SECRET BIRD. By Daphne Muir. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.). Here is a novel which can be recommended to 
everyone who likes good writing, sound characterization, and a 
quietly and steadily developed story. The scene is South 
Africa. Martin Villet is master of the great fruit farm of 
Dauphiné. Enter to him Elizabeth, fresh from an English art 
school, tempestuous, attractive, affectionate. She takes him 
by storm, and marries him. Dutch phlegm and such a tem- 
perament as hers do not easily combine, even if there were not 
the farm to fight against her. She has a son, suffers an acci- 
dent, becomes an invalid. An attractive woman of thirty- 
two, Christine, comes to nurse her, and, with Vivian Dark, the 
novelist, completes the book’s quartette. The relationship of 
these characters, against the narrow background of Dutch 
village life, provides the story. In the end, as always, the one 
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A Referendum 
jon British Fiscal Policy 


Free Trade v. Protection is once more the political topic 
of the day. It is no longer a question of cut-and-dried 
alternatives, but of various projects, new and old, 


ae 


expressed in a dozen different formulas, such as 
| “ Safeguarding,” “ Quota,” * Revenue Tariff,” “ Tariff 

Truce” and so on. The Week-end Review is conducting 
through its columns, this week and next, a Referendum 
of its readers on this subject. 


If you are interested in the Free Trade v. Protection 
controversy in any of its forms, you should buy a copy 
of the Week-end Review to-day, fill im your replies 
to the questions, and post them to the Editor. The 
Referendum has been devised in consultation with a 
number of eminent economists. 





Some other Features This Week: 


THE AFRICAN RACIAL PROBLEM. 

BY PROFESSOR LANCELOT HOGBEN 
(Professor of Rescarch Biology, London University). 
BACK TO BLOOD! A REVIEW OF “ SOLDIERS’ 
TESTAMENT.” 

BY H. W. NEVINSON 
LOBBY JOTTINGS. 

BY A. P. HERBERT 
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CREATIVE THEATRE 
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. this thoughtful ‘and stimulating volume.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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| HOPE THEY 


WON’T MIND 


The anonymous author of this light and racy 
volume of reminiscences is intimately acquainted 
with society and the musical world. His un- 
usually acute sense of humour manifests itself in 
the store of excellent anecdotes which are to be 
found on almost every page. It is probably the 
best volume of gossip that has appeared since the 
publication of that audacious and witty book 


Uncensored Recollections, 12/6. 


FATHER AND SON 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
MARJORIE BOWEN, in the Morning Post: 
** Mr. Gribble makes the lives of father and son 
an entertaining affair.” 

Sunday Times: ‘‘ Mr. Francis Gribble is an 


excellent critic, an admirable writer, and a most 





a conscientious and trustworthy chronicler.” 21/-. 
Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ This is Mr. 
Jacland Marmur’s first novel. Mr. Marmur 


deliberately challenges comparison with Conrad. 
The similarity of style is so marked that there are 
portions of dialogue and whole paragraphs that 
might have been written by Conrad himself. His 
future work should be worth watching.” 7/6. 


= E By JACLAND MARMUR 


E EMPTY HOUSE 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH in the Sunday 


Express: “ As good and gruesome a collection of 
tales as it has been my good fortune to read for 
a long time.” 


HUMBERT WOLFE in The Observer: “I 
have nothing but admiration for his curious and 
sinister imagination.” 7/6. 


MMON To MAN 


By MARY CHISENHALE 


A new Eastern novel by the author of Man's 
Love. 7/6. 


HE DARK NIGHT 


By R. FRANCIS FOSTER 


Another intriguing story by the author of The 
Moat House Mystery. 7/6. 














METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





A HISTORY OF THE VIKINGS 
By T. D. KENDRICK, M.A. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


This book describes the founding of the three Viking 
nations and the gigantic stage whereon their adventures 
were played. 


A SEASON’S WORK AT UR: 


Being an Account of the British: Museum Archzo- 
logical Mission to Babylonia, 1919. 


By -H; R.- HALL, D Litt, F.B.A. With 277 

Illustrations and Maps. 25s. net, 
ORNAMENTATION AND 
TEXTILE DESIGN 

By ALDRED F. BARKER, M.Sc. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A fascinating and copiously illustrated book intended as 
an inspiration to the designer. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


By R. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. With 8 Plates and 
68 Illustrations and Plans, 16s. net. 


“Nothing better could be desired than this lucid, well- 
arranged and trustworthy conspectus.”—Spectator. 


ESSAYS: SPORTING AND 
SERIOUS 


By A. H. CHAYTOR. 6s. net. 


Essays on fishing and hunting and on social, personal and | 
including an argument for less costly | 


political subjects, 
justice. 


CHURCH, STATE AND STUDY 


10s. 6d. net. | 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER. 
“T find - much with which I agree in this stimulating 
book ... I doubt if there is any chz ipter W hich one would 
not be the better and wiser for reading.” 
—Sir Joun Marriort in the Sunday Times. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION 
TO LOGIC 


By L. SUSAN STEBBING, M.A.,, 
Philosophy in the University of London. 


Reader in 

15s. net. 

A book designed to meet the need for a new approach 

to logic created by the rapid developments of the last thirty 

years. “Can be confidently recommended . . . and may 
well become a classic.”—C. E, M. Joab in The Spectator. 


LECTURES ON ETHICS 
By IMMANUEL KANT. With an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR J. MacMURRAY, 10s. 6d. net. 
An hitherto unpublished collection of lectures by the 


celebrated ree translated from the German by 
Louis Infield, B.A., HOF 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT OF 
THE UNIVERSE 
By C. G. STONE, M.A. 6s. net. 


An important contribution to modern thought on the 
nature of reality. 
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who cares most is the loser. Mrs. Muir's dialogue is excellent. 
She does not interfere with her characters. The background 
js convincing, but never obtrusive. The Secret Bird is not an 
ambitious novel, nor planned on a big scale, but it has a quality 
that will not easily be forgotten. 


STRONG POISON. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz. 
ws, 6d.)——With so much accomplished before the story opens— 
the murder, investigation by the police, an arrest, and all but 
the summing up of the judge and the verdict of the jury at the 
trial—it was almost inevitable that the ensuing chapters 
should drag somewhat. The jury disagree, the defence is 
left with a month to assemble any fresh evidence, and Lord 
Peter Wimsey, attracted by the prisoner, decides to investigate. 
Though he is very amusing at times, this is not sufficient to 
counteract the feeling of disappointment that will surely be 
felt at the conclusion, when it is found that the only person 
who could have been genuinely suspected by the reader of 
the murder is the murderer, and also at the clearing up of a 
point which sorely troubled the police, and is explained by 
the fact that the murderer was able, after some time of practice, 
to consume poison without any ill effect, while his unfortunate 
guest, not so proficient, collapsed and died. 


MRS. FISCHER’S WAR. By Henrietta Leslie. (Jarrolds. 
%s. 6d.) —** It is,” says Mr. Galsworthy in his preface to this 
book, ** unbelievable how many unbelievable things were 
believed by people during the War.” In her new book 
Mrs. Leslie has set out to show us some of these things, and she 
is, for the most part, convincing. It is easy to believe in the 

re-War happiness of Mrs. Fischer, her son, and German 
husband. It is possible to believe in their extreme casualness 
as they make holiday in Germany just before the War. This 
casualness resulted in Carl Fischer’s half deliberate, half 
intentional disappearance from the train which took him and 
his wife towards England. All Mrs. Fischer’s doubts and 
misery over her husband’s disappearance, and all the unkind 
treatment that she receives from English friends in her own 
country are believable, too. But Mrs. Leslie strains our 
credulity when she asks us to believe that the Fischers’ son, 
half-German as he was, torn between love of his country and 
his father though he may have been, could still continue to 
hate that father, when he saw him maimed and blinded in a 
dressing-station. Mrs. Fischer presents us with a naturally 
terrible situation, that of a house divided against itself, but 
she has weakened her case by over-loading it with improba- 
bility. We can admit the coincidences but not the psycho- 
logy, even when we allow for the warping influence of war on 
a boy who is fighting on the opposite side to his father. 
Nevertheless, the book, with its innumerable character 
studies, its beautiful prose and bitter problems is a serious 
contribution to contemporary fiction. No other author has 
written so ably of war from a woman’s point of view. 


INSPECTOR FROST AND LADY BRASSINGHAM. By 
Dr. H. Maynard Smith. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Inspector Frost 
works largely by intuition. In his search for the missing head- 
mistress of a fashionable girls’ school he is guided mainly by 
what he feels that the characters, in particular the school- 
marmish Miss Dampier, have not said. He is even helped by 
what nobody knows about the school finances and by the 
complete disappearance some twelve or more years ago of the 
headmistress’s brother, about whom nothing has subsequently 
been heard. The conversation of the characters is breezily 
improbable. They themselves are more or less stock-types, 
and behave in character throughout, but they are not un- 
attractive. 


Genetal Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Joan Marshall, Sarnes- 
field Court, Weobley, Hereford, for the following :— 


Biblical Questions on Cattle 


1. Who dreamed of cattle feeding by a river ? 

2. Who built seven altars and offered upon each a bullock and a 
ram ? 

3. Who gave oxen and ‘“ covered wagons ”’ for the service of the 
Tabernacle ? 

4. Who summoned the people to war by slaying oxen ? 

5. What country did Jeremiah compare to *‘ a very fair heifer.” 

6. For what dil the Jewish priests use the ashes of a red heifer ? ” 

7. Of what crnaments did Aaron make the “ molten calf” in 
Horeb ? 

8. By whom was Aaron’s idolatry repeated 500 years later ? 

9. What king was * driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen”’ ? 

10. When were bullocks offered in sacrifice to the true Ged and to 
a false god on the same hill and on the same day ? 

11. Who made twelve oxen in brass for Solomon’s temple ? 

12. On what occasion was the Ark of God drawn by kine ? 

13. When did a heathen priest prepare ** oxen and garla::ds”’ to 
sacrifice before a Christian man ? 


Answers will be found on page 742, 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 730.) 


A thoughtful and stimulating essay comes to us in the 
shape of Miss Storm Jameson’s The Decline of Merry England 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.). This book is a study of the development 
of individualism, which the upspringing of Puritanism 
encouraged and which in the latter end has resulted in the 
complete divorce of religion from economics and in the 
establishment of, on the one side, capitalism and large-scale 
production, and, on the other, of (in Mr. Tawney’s words) “a 
massed proletariate of propertyless wage-earners.””’ We want, 
pleads the author by implication, a return to the ideals of a 
world which regarded the religious or moral, the intellectual 
and the economic spheres as one. Doubtless that there was 
plenty of capitalism in Catholic Venice or Catholic Flanders 
of the fifteenth century, but the Church still maintained an 
influence, and economics were not wholly secularized. It 
was reserved for the commercial classes of Protestant Engiand, 
asserting themselves against what Mr. Belloc calls popular 
monarchy and finally executing its representative, to work 
towards the full blooming of the flower of capitalism, 
not necessarily or solely, however, because England was 
Protestant. Economic utilitarianism reigned and still endures. 
Happiness may possibly return, when “ we believe more in 
co-operation and less, if at all, in liberty.” The author is to 
be congratulated on the production of a sincere and 
well-documented book. 

% * * * 


In Black Manhattan, by James Weldon Johnson (Knopf, 
7s. 6d.), the author tells the story of the emancipation of 
the northern negro. That history centres in New York, 
and is only half accomplished even to-day. Mr. Johnson 
displays the common tendency of his race to exalt rather 
unworthy heroes to the place of honour, yet the tendency 
is natural when we remember the difficulty which these 
jockeys, nigger minstrels, and baseball giants had in over- 
coming the handicap of their race. Truth to tell, the history 
of the negro since his emancipation in law is less inspiring 
than the story of his struggles to gain it, or it appears so at 
first sight. There are signs in this book that he is now realizing 
the obligations as well as the privileges of freedom, a good 
omen for his future. Mention must not be omitted of the 
humour which has often turned his persecution to his advantage 
and has gained him the city which brings his ideal within 
reach—Manhattan. This is a book to be read and admired, 
all the more because of its limitations. 

* * * % 


The many readers of the Spectator who support voluntary 
housing societies in this country will find Mr. Speake’s little 
book, entitled War Against Slums, of exceptional interest. 
The Prince of Wales, who has done so much for housing 
conditions in South London, was ** much interested to see a 
copy.” The Archbishop of York wrote on October 6th, * I 
think this review of all the enterprises which have been set 
on foot will provide the stimulus and guidance to many others 
whose sympathy is being aroused.”” The book does not give 
a complete list of all voluntary societies, but contains many 
facts and suggestions which are of real value. The price is 
2s. and the book can be obtained through any bookseller. 
Mr. Speake is Sanitary Inspector at Shrewsbury, and is giving 
freely of his time and experience in promoting the crusade 
against slums. The publishers are Messrs. Adnitt and 
Naunton, Ltd., The Square, Shrewsbury. 

* * * * 


John Russell, first Earl of Bedford, was one of the new men 
whom the Tudor monarchs employed and enriched. His 
origins, his career and the household of his son at Chenies are 
ably described by Miss Gladys Scott Thomson in her Two 
Centuries of Family History (Longmans, 18s.). Beginning 
with some caustic observations on pedigrees that would have 
delighted the late J. H. Round, the author shows how the 
Russells of Weymouth prospered in the wine trade with 
Gascony. The young John Russell somehow attracted Henry 
VII's attention about the year 1505, and served on foreign 
missions and then at Court until he became a Baron in 1539 
and an Earl in 1550. He was unaffected by the religious 
changes of the time, but his son felt it desirable to go into exile 
under Mary and was a sincere Protestant if not a Puritan. 
The author's long extracts from the Bedford archives give an 
admirable idea of the magnificence of Elizabethan Chenies 
with its furnishings and plate. For the social history of Tudor 
England the book is valuabie. 

* * * * 

Labels, by Evelyn Waugh (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) is the descrip- 
tion of a tour in the Mediterranean. Much of it was carried 
out in the cruise yacht * Stella Polaris ’ which naturally offers 
Mr. Waugh plenty of opportunity for the kind of writing by 
which he has become known. In large doses this is rather 
fatiguing, although, or perhaps because, his wit is so unfailing, 
but there is much desultory art criticism which is vigorous 
and sincere, and some of the portraits and incidental essays 
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are worth separate preservation. As he says himself, “all this 
feverish jumping from place to place would be justifiable if 
each excursion, besides providing one with different decorations, 
did actually bring with it a different atmosphere.” By this 
reckoning the book was worth writing, though it is also a 
little difficult to distinguish between Mr. Waugh’s decorations 
and his atmosphere. 
* * * 

Pictures and People (Gollancz, 16s.) consists of the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Roger Hinks and Miss Naomi Royde- 
Smith while the latter was visiting America, during the time when 
the Italian Exhibition was taking place in London. The 
letters of Mr. Hinks, for the benefit of his tourist friend, 
give a survey of the pictures at Burlington House, while those 
of Miss Royde-Smith, while occasionally referring to some 
of the events that appeared to her more especially interesting, 
deal chiefly with those masterpieces of art which have found 
their way across the Atlantic. Both correspondents have a 
charming manner of describing the pictures they view, and 
with the inclusion of a large number of reproductions of some 
of the finest pictures both in the Italian Exhibition and in 
private collections in America, this is a really delightful book. 

* * * * 

In his memoirs entitled I Was an Actor Once (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Robert Courtneidge takes us behind the scenes 
with such well-known personalities as Sir Henry Irving, Barry 
Sullivan, Sir Edward German, Kate Vaughan, Alfred Lester, 
Miss Evelyn Laye,’and many others. He describes how after 
being born in poor circumstances and joining the stage with 
an initial salary of eighteenpence a performance, he rose to 
be producer and manager. The author does not attempt to 
disguise the fact that there was, and still is, disappointment 
and failure to be found in this profession, but this delightfully 
interesting book convinces us that genuine enthusiasm is half 
the battle to success. In his closing chapters Mr. Courtneidge 
indulges in a few hints and advice to those contemplating a 
theatrical career. 

* * * 

The Old Folk of the Centuries, by Lord Dunsany (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 7s. 6d.), is a dramatic allegory of the 
futility of modern education as compared with the idyllic 
advantages of rural life. It is rather more laboured than 
most of the author’s plays, but it has its poetic moments and 
the individual characters are of more interest than the play 
as a whole. 

* * 1% * 

Sir Ronald Storrs’ Handbook of Cyprus (Christophers. 
%s. 6d.) is everything that a handbook should be—compact, 
well-arranged, exact—and unexciting. The romantic traveller 
will feel chilled by its formality and be able to express from 
its official pages little of the nectar of the gods ; but then the 
romantic traveller is an unreasonable creature, never content 
with facts and figures: hand-books are not for him. Sir 
Ronald and Mr. O’Brien, the joint authors, have set themselves 
the task of conveying as much information as possible about 
Cyprus in a compact and convenient form ; and have achieved 
their object to admiration. 

* * * * 

We must welcome a further four of the ‘“ What To Read ” 
Series issued .by the Leeds Public Libraries at 8d. each. 
They are What to Read on English Drama, by Allardyce 
Nicoll ; What to Read on Geography, by J. F. Unstead ; What 
io Read on Education, by Sir John Adams ; and What io Read 
on Philosophy, by C. Delisle Burns. By this service Leeds 
Public Libraries are giving notable help to the modern general 
reader. The guides themselves are comprehensive and 
accompanied by a short explanatory essay. 

* * * * 
ANOTHER MAGAZINE. 

The autumn number of The Yale Review, published by 
The Yale University Press, contains several articles of especial 
interest. Mr. James Truslow Adams gives an illuminating de- 
scription of living ‘‘on”’ Kensington Gardens and ‘‘on”’ Lafayette 
Square, with the differences. There is a further Forsyte 
sketch, ‘* The Buckles of Superior Dosset.”” Mr. Paul Claudel 
writes on modern drama and music. Mr. Alexander Pebrunke- 
vitch challenges the biological foundation of the Freudian 
psychologists. Miss Virginia Woolf’s preface to a book of 
working women’s letters is for a wider public, which it should 
delight ; and there is a story by Mr. Hugh Walpole, ‘* Spanish 
Dusk.” ** Take My Vows,” by Miss Dorothy Parker, is a poem 
of unusual merit, with a weak ending. 





Answers to Biblical Questions on Cattle 

1. Pharaoh, Genesis XLI, 2.——2. Balak, Numbers X XIII, 1.—— 
8. Princes of Isracl, Numbers VII, 3. 4. Saul, 1 Samuel XI, 7. 
5. Egypt, Jeremiah XLVI, 20. 6. Purification, Numbers XIX, 2. 
——7. Golden earrings, Exodus XXXII, 2.——8. Solomon, 1 Kings 
XI, 4.——9. Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel IV, 33.—10. When Elijah called 
Israel and the prophets of Baal unto Mount Carmel, 1 Kings XVIII, 
19.——11. Hiram, 1 Kings VII, 44. 12. When tho Philistines 
sent it with an offering to Bethshemesh, 1 Samuel VI, 10. 13. 
Before St. Paul at Lystra on his first journey, Acts XIV, 13. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Australian Crisis 


THERE are very many, no doubt, who, when consideri 
the present financial and economic crisis in Australia, 
find in it nothing more than a survey of unfavourable 
economic conditions in one of our great Overseas 
Dominions. There are others, however, I venture to think, 
who also find in the Australian situation a mirror jp 
which are pretty faithfully reflected tendencies, if not 
actual conditions, to be found in a country much nearer 
home than the Antipodes. I do not, however, propose in 
this short article to make any reference to conditions in 
this country, but I shall try to portray—faithfully and 
impartially, I hope—some of the salient features in the 
economic situation in Australia. And I am helped to do 
this by the masterly summary of those conditions pre- 
sented in the annual address delivered this week to share- 
holders of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank by 
the Chairman, Mr. Andrew Williamson. 


Causes OF CRISIS. 

Those in Australia who read Mr. Williamson’s speech 
will find that he did ample justice to those great in- 
fluences which have precipitated the Australian Exchange 
crisis, influences for which the Australian people are, 
needless to say, in no sense of the word responsible. In 
its essence the crisis has been, and is, an Exchange 
crisis. That is to say, Australia has been sorely put to it 
to obtain the wherewithal for meeting sterling obligations 
in this country. In view, however, of the abnormal 
influences which have prevailed, it is certainly not sur- 
prising that such a situation should have arisen. 


Fai IN Prices. 

Largely by reason of the heavy fall in the price of wool, 
due, for the most part, to world-wide depression and to a 
shortage of wheat crops due to severe droughts, the 
visible trade figures of Australia for the past year show 
an excess of imports over exports of £6,285,000, as 
against an excess of exports over imports in the previous 
year of £1,203,000. Mr. Williamson, however, pointed 
out that last year’s exports included nearly £27,000,000 
in gold, mainly for the financial requirements of the 
Federal Government in London. Eliminating the gold 
exports, the excess of imports into Australia last year 
over exports was nearly £33,000,000, as compared with a 
corresponding excess of imports in the previous year of 
over £1,000,000. When to these conditions is added the 
further fact that there was a cessation of fresh borrowing in 
London, which for the last few years has averaged over 
£20,000,000 a year, it is not surprising that there should 
have been a sudden and severe shortage of Australian 
money in London. 


OrnEeR Causes OF Crisis. 

So much for the main factors contributing to the 
Exchange crisis, factors for which, as I have already 
said, the Australian people are not to be held responsible. 
To appreciate the position fully and clearly, however, 
it is necessary to examine conditions a little more deeply. 
Bearing in mind the fact that we are dealing with the 
affairs of a British Overseas Dominion, I think there 
is little doubt that had it only been a case of the sudden 
and exceptional influences to which I have referred, 
the Exchange crisis would not have become so acute 
because, notwithstanding unfavourable conditions here, 
there would have been little difficulty in largely meeting 
the situation through the raising of temporary credits. 
Unfortunately, however, the troubles of Australia are 
more deeply seated than is to be expressed in the recent 
influences of an unpreventable character. It has, in 
fact, been a case of an unseaworthy boat being caught 
in a severe storm. 

AUSTRALIAN SECURITIES. 

Although the average investor has confidently embarked 
his capital in Australian Loans for many years past, 
the fact remains that there are many important financial 
institutions in the City which have for some time past 
refrained from investing in Australian securities, and 
there are trustees who have declined to include them 

(Continued on page 745.) 
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They say there are two snags about living in the coun- 
try. Maids and lights. Youcan’t keep maids; youhaveto 
have lamps. The maids’ difficulty is helped it they 
open a picture house in the village. The matter of 
lights you can settle yourself at once. Whether it’s 
a castle or a crib, you can install your own electric 
supply at a cost which isn’t much, considering the 
comfort and convenience you get. At any rate it’s well 
to enquire at the fountain head of Country House 
Lighting. So cut out and send the coupon to the 
makers of the famous Chloride Battery, and they 


will tell you how and for how little it can be done. 





THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LTD., 


Head Office: Clifton Junction, near Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria St. S.W.1 


hlorive 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


; To the Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd. 
$ Clifton Function, Nr. Manchester 


Please send me your booklet on electric 
lighting for country houses as marked. 


[| for small houses 
[| for medium-sized houses 
|] for large houses 
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Fammewnw sens cet e ween meee weet meen ence nee eeeeeneneeesees 


ee and Candiles....!2 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD, 





COMMODITY PRICES—SITUATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S VIEWS 





THe thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at 5 
Gracechurch Street, London. Mr. Andrew Williamson (the Chairman) 
said that the past year had been one of very considerable difficult 
in Australia. After four years of severe drought in Queensland, 
New South Wales suffered severely from the same cause last year, 
and there then supervened a very heavy fall in the price of wool, 
Australia’s principal primary product, together with the cessation 
of the inflow of borrowed money. All these factors had combined to 
hit Australia heavily, and the year represented in the accounts 
now submitted had been a very difficult period, especially during the 
later months. In these circumstances he thought shareholders would 
agree that the results of the working of the bank for the period 
under review had been gratifying. 


Woon AND WHEAT. 

Reviewing the Australian overseas trade figures, he said that the 
chief causes of the serious shrinkage were the heavy fall in wool 
values, and a slightly smaller wool clip, together with the partial 
failure of the wheat crop. On the basis of to-day’s costs of pro- 
duction in Australia, present selling prices of wool left little or no 
margin of profit to growers, speaking generally, and in many cases 
left an actual loss. While there had lately been some sign of 
reviving confidence, the best wools being keenly sought for and 
showing small percentage advances, the poor qualities had had a 
slight further fall, and there were no visible indications of any 
early substantial recovery. In this primary product, on which her 
prosperity so largely depended, Australia was closely linked with the 
rest of the civilized world, and it was to her own paramount interests 
to see to it that the costs of production were brought down so that 
she could meet the world’s prices and yet come out with a profit. 

No artificial schemes, such as had recently been suggested for 
forcing up world values by fixation of selling prices through com- 
pulsory pools or Government control of markets, could ultimately 
succeed, and might do irretrievable harm. The history of industry 
and commerce was strewn with the wreckage, in relation to other 
staple products, of similar attempts to defy the working of the 
economic law of supply and demand which ultimately, like the 
incoming tide, overwhelmed them all. Though the present position 
was a very trying one for the wool growers, and for the whole of 
Australia, the resolute adherence to the way of economic sanity 
would, he was confident, bring them all safely through; indeed, 
there had been repeated instances in the experience of Australian 
wool growers when the outlook was not less depressing than it was 
at present, with just as little sign of early revival, when the upward 
turn had come very unexpectedly and quickly. However that might 
be now, one thing was certain: sooner or later the upward turn 
would come, and it would come the sooner the less economic forces 
wore meanwhile tampered with. 

During recent months the price of wheat had fallen disastrously, 
and here again Australia was suffering severely. Fortunately 
good rains had fallen over practically the whole of Australia, and 
the seasonal outlook for both pastoral and agricultural interests, 
both wool and wheat, was so far most encouraging. The mis- 
fortune was that, with regard to wheat to-day, taking the whole 
world into view, the estimated quantity available for export from 
all the producing countries was far in excess of the quantity 
estimated as required by the importing countries, so that, in addition 
to the difficulty of price, there was the added uncertainty of 
Australia finding a market for the whole of her exportable surplus, 
which is nearly three times more than it was last year. 

Past YEAR'S RESULTS. 

While the difficulties of the past year were reflected in the accounts 
submitted, it was a high tribute to the management and to the 
widespread and sound nature of the business of this bank that the 
directors were able to recommend out of the profits of the year the 
same dividend as before—viz., 12} per cent., tax free—and then, 
bringing in the amount brought forward from the previous year, 
to carry to various reserves and to bank premises account so large 
a sum as £200,000, and still to carry forward an accumulated, 
undistributed balance of £305,477. Turning to the balance-sheet, 
he said that deposits at interest stood at £20,165,726 and were less 
by £986,372. This had arisen from two main causes: first, the 
shrinkage in the earnings of the people, necessitating a certain 
measure of drawing upon their deposits ; and, second, the higher 
interest obtainable on Government Loans which had been floated 
in Australia duri-g the year, and on the securities of Municipal and 
Local bodies. Tho effect of this was seen in a marked degree in 
current accounts, which, at £10,115,966, showed a decrease of 
£2,466,430. The total of these two items, however, still stood at 
over £30,000,000. Cash and investments together, at £8,558,500, 
represented the high rat» of 16s. 11}d. to the £ of their demand 
liabilities, disclosing a very strong position. Advances and other 
assets, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies, at £28,867,867, were less by £719,471, but they wero 
still nearly £2,600,000 more than two years ago, and showed how 





fully the bank were doing their part to help trade and industry 
in these difficult times in Australia. 

The prevailing conditions could not but adversely affect tho 
earnings of the current year, but he hoped that, by careful 
administration, the directors would be able a year hence to la 
before the shareholders a satisfactory report, though they could 
hardly expect the same dividend. 


AUSTRALIA’s FINANCIAL PosITIon. 


Synchronizing with the decrease in exports of approximately 
£44,000,000, there was a cessation of fresh borrowing by Australia 
in London, which for the previous five years had averaged rather 
over £20,000,000 a year. These two factors signified a shortago 
of Australian money in London of over £60,000,000. When it wag 
realized that Australia had to pay annually on this side for services 
and interest on Commonwealth and State Loans and Municipal and 
similar obligations over £30,000,000, besides finding the money 
here to finance the exports from this country to Australia—which 
for the last ten years had averaged over £142,000,000—it was at 
once clear that a very difficult situation had arisen. 

Having referred to what he described as the emergency measures 
taken to meet the position, the Chairman said that in the unprece- 
dented and difficuit circumstances the Bank of England, at the 
invitation of the Commonwealth Government, sent out somo 
months ago Sir Otto Niemeyer and two colleagues to confer with 
the authorities in Australia, and the result was an agreement between 
the Commonwealth and State representatives upon measures 
necessary to correct the Australian economic and financial position. 


IMPERATIVE NeEcrssiry OF Economy. 


If the resolutions arrived at were faithfully carried out and the 
Budgets balanced, not by excessive and crippling taxation, but 
by economy in administration, and if that was supported by 
reduction of expenditure in public and in private, with the requisite 
reduction in the costs of production, then the acute troubles of 
to-day might yet prove rich blessings to Australia in the future. 

Costs of production, it seemed to him, would never be adequately 
dealt with until either the present system of compulsory awards 
by the Arbitration Courts, based on what the worker could con- 
sume, and with no relation to what he could produce, was radically 
changed or altogether abolished. Australia was suffering from 
this compulsory award system, as we in this country were suffering 
in a somewhat similar way from the dole, as at present administered. 
This compulsory arbitration system had automatically forced 
employer and employee into hostile camps, and it had brought 
about a state of things where the workmen were more concerned 
about the increased nominal wages and curtailed working hours 
than with the old pioneer spirit of keenness to excel in producing. 
In addition, these compulsory awards fixing minimum legal wages, 
which it was often impossible for the employer to pay, had keen 
the fruitful source of unemployment, which in its turn was the 
main obstacle to immigration-—one of the most vital needs for 
Australia’s true development. What in gencral was needed more 
than anything else was a return to hard work and simple living, 
which applied with equal force to all classes and both to this 
country and to Australia. The Australians were a singularly virile 
British race, and the Australian working man was as good as any 
in the world, but he was handicapped by a system established on 
an unsound economic basis, from which his best friends longed to 
see him set free. 

FatrH IN AUSTRALIA. 

His faith was unshaken in Australia’s determination to fulfil 
punctually to the letter all her obligations, and in her power to 
do this provided she would support the various Governments in 
giving effect to the resolutions unanimously agreed to by them. 

The results of the election in the State of New South Wales 
and the recent attitude and pronouncements of the Federal Labour 
caucus made the task of Mr. Scullin, the Prime Minister, a peculiarly 
difficult one, and were most damaging to Australian credit here 
and throughout the world. In addition to those hostile influences, 
Mr. Scullin had also opposition from some members of his Cabinet, 
further hampering him in his great task. Mr. Scullin, in courage- 
ously pursuing— in spite of the opposition of a section of his party 
the one sure path to emergence from the present difficulties, and 
towards placing Australia on a secure position of financial and 
trade equilibrium, could rest assured that he had behind him the 
great body of Australian opinion and the full sympathy and hearty 
good will of the Old Country. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said he had received the following 
cable from Mr. Wren (one of the joint General Managers in Austra- 
lasia): ‘‘A record wheat harvest is expected, and the pastoral 
position is seasonally satisfactory, butter production good, general 
business although conditions difficult well maintained.” 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 742.) 


in their lists of securities held on trust. The reserve 
displayed by those institutions and individuals has 
certainly not so far been justified, and I trust never 
will be justified, by any failure on the part of Australia 
to fulfil its obligations, but the reserve hea been justified 
in the sense that the fall in Australian stocks has pro- 
ceeded to a length which could scarcely have been 
expected in stocks of our Overseas Dominions, and the 
reserve has also been justified by the deterioration of 
economic conditions in Australia over a long period. 


Costs oF PRoDUCTION, 

Briefly expressed, this anxiety concerning conditions 
in Australia has been based upon certain cardinal facts 
in the situation, chief among which has been the great 
unproductive expenditure of successive Australian Govern- 
ments, accompanied by excessive borrowing abroad, 
while at the same time and in consequence of the growing 
domination of the country by organized labour and by 
the Labour Caucus, costs of production in Australia 
have gone ahead in a manner wholly irrespective of any 
consideration of world prices. Moreover, even the rapid 
development of the country has been checked by this 
same domination of labour which has completely restrained 
the movement of emigration from this country to 
Australia, 

Previous WarNINGs. 

So patent has been the unsoundness of economic 
conditions in Australia for years past that warnings of 
a friendly but strong character have been uttered from 
time to time. On more than one occasion Australian 
bankers and leaders of industry have emphasized the 
inevitable disastrous results which must follow the 
continued maintenance of a standard of wage and of 
living inconsistent with the facts of the situation. More 
than a twelvemonth ago, at the invitation of the Common- 
wealth Ministry, a British Economic Mission visited 
Australia and reported upon the economic and industrial 
conditions in that country. The Report which was 
addressed to the then Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth declared that ‘‘ reduced cost of production is 
the first need of all industries in Australia,” while as 
regards Australian borrowings the Mission said, ‘*‘ We 
are of opinion that she has pledged to too great an extent 
her future resources and mortgaged too deeply that 
future prosperity upon which she can reasonably reckon, 
thus throwing the burden of her borrowings upon future 
generations.” 

Sir Orro NIEMEYER’s VisIv. 

Finally, we have had the strong statement by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, who also visited Australia at the 
request of the Labour Government to investigate the 
position, and so convinced were the members of the 
Commonwealth Cabinet and the various State 
Governments of the serious position as stated by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer that his recommendations with 
regard to economies and other reforms were practically 
adopted en bloc before the departure of Mr. Scullin 
for this country. Unfortunately, however, there seems 
to have been an immediate recrudescence of party 
controversies after Mr. Scullin’s departure, with the 
result that although some of the unsound measures 
adopted by the Labour Caucus have been turned down 
by the Commonwealth Government, the Budget recently 
introduced shows that some of the meontoal economies 
have been abandoned, while it is evident that some of the 
Labour extremists are keenly opposing the carrying out 
of those resolutions necessary tor the maintenance of 
Australian credit and a return to ultimate prosperity. 


A WIsE PRONOUNCEMENT. 

Amidst such conditions and at such a moment, it is 
no easy task for the head of one of the great Australian 
banks to speak faithfully and yet hopefully, for we know 
very well that in this country when a banker deals 
faithfully with economic problems he is often accused 
of an intrusion into politics if it should so happen that 
economic problems are for the moment intertwined with 
political policies. With wisdom, however, born alike 
from experience and sympathy with Australia in the 


great task which is before her, there was certainly 
nothing in the observations of Mr. Andrew Williamson 
at the recent meeting of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank to offend the most sensitive politician 
in Australia. Rather, I fancy, will politicians and busi- 
ness men alike welcome his quiet analysis of the position, 
accompanied as it was by a expression of complete 
confidence in the readiness of the Australian people 
to rise to the requirements of the present situation— 
Mr. Williamson assumed, as I think he was right in 
assuming, that the Australian Government will make 
real efforts in the direction of public economies, and he 
put his finger on the spot when he emphasized what had 
previously been expressed by the Economic Mission— 
namely, that the most vexed and important of all 
Australian questions is that of the cost of production. 
Here, in a nutshell, would seem to be this problem of 
costs of production in Australia as summarized by 
Mr. Williamson. He said: 


**T would like to add one word regarding the question of costs of 
production. These, it seems to me, will never be adequately dealt 
with until either the present system of compulsory awards by the 
Arbitration Courts, based on what the worker can consume, and 
with no relation to what he can produce, is radically changed or 
altogether abolished. The Economic Mission which visited Australia 
at the request of the previous Commonwealth Government in their 
Report said : ‘ Most vexed and important of all Australian questions 
is that of the cost of production, with its effect upon export indus- 
tries and of the combined effects of the tariff and arbitration Acts.’ 
Australia is suffering from this compulsory award system, as we in 
this country are suffering in a somewhat similar way from the dole, 
as at present administered. This compulsory arbitration system 
has automatically forced employer andemployee into hostile 
camps, and it has brought about a state of things where the workmen 
are more concerned about the increased nominal wages and curtailed 
working hours than with the old pioneer spirit of keenness to excel 
in producing. In addition, these compulsory awards fixing minimum 
legal wages, which it is often impossible for the are to pay, 
have been the fruitful source of unemployment, which in its turn is 
the main obstacle to immigration one of the most vital needs for 
Australia’s true development. What in general is needed more 
than anything else is a return to hard work and simple living, which 
applies with equal force to all classes and both to this country and 
to Australia. The Australians are a singularly virile British race, 
and the Australian working man is as good as any in the world, but 
he is handicapped by a system established on an unsound economic 
basis from which his best friends long to see him set free. My 
faith is unshaken in Australia’s determination to punctually fulfil 
to the letter all her obligations, and in her power to do this, provided 
she will support the various Governments in giving effect to the 
resolutions unanimously agreed to by them.” 


Facine THE Facts. 

This wise summary of the position by Mr. Williamson 
gains force from the fact that it repeats in somewhat 
different language utterances from the same quarter at 
previous annual meetings of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank. The whole situation is intensely 
interesting not only by reason of the great issues which 
are at stake in that part of our Overseas Dominion, but 
because in so many respects the principles involved have 
a direct bearing upon the situation in this country. In 
Australia and in this country alike there has been a 
growing tendency on the part of Governments to 
subordinate the economic laws to political expediency. 
In Australia this procedure has brought the country 
into a position where it is experiencing great difficulty 
in withstanding the effects of the fall in prices of its prin- 
cipal exportable commodities. In this country it has 
also had certain results of an unfavourable character, 
but because of our vast accumulations of wealth the 
effects have perhaps been less clearly revealed. 


Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


AN UNCERTAIN TENDENCY. 
TuERE has been rather less business passing in the stock 
markets during the past week and a rather hesitant tone has 
characterized most departments, the principal exception being, 
perhaps, Brazil stocks which have been favourably affected 
by satisfactory cables from Rio and by the official recognition 
of the new Brazilian régime by the British and United States 
Governments. The upward movement in gilt-edged securities 
has been checked by realizations on the part of professional 
operators and by more stringent conditions in the Money 
Market, together with the continued flow of gold from this 
country to France. Elsewhere the speculative markets have 
also been adversely affected by a number of influences, the 
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chief among which have been the depression both in Wall 
Street and on the Paris Bourse, while Oil shares in particular 
have fallen on fears of something like-an oil war between the 
big producing companies. 
* * * * 
ScorrisH BANKING PRoFIts. 

Once again the Royal Bank of Scotland has maintained 
its dividend at the rate of 17 per cent., to which level it was 
raised a few years ago. On this occasion, however, a larger 
‘sum must be involved in the distribution inasmuch as in 
accordance with the terms of the alliance with Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, shareholders in that institution were to be 
entitled to the full dividend for the half-year ending 
October 11th on the Royal Bank of Scotland Stock received 
in exchange for their shares. It is that dividend which has 
just been announced. 

* * %* * 
New IssurE SUCCESSES. 

Although the tendency of existing securities may have 
been uncertain, very general success has attended practically 
all the flotations of new issues of capital. .No more striking 
instance of this, perhaps, was afforded than in the case of the 
Union of South Africa Loan for £5,000,000. Although the 
Stock was offered at a price only giving a running yield to 
the investor of about £4 14s. 3d. per cent., the total 
applications appear to have been very little short of 
£70,000,000, and allotments were on so small a scale that 
the scrip rose at one time to over 1 premium. 

%* * 1 * 
DALGETY S. 

In view of the present crisis in Australia it was to be 
expected that the profits of Dalgety and Company, the well- 
known Australian merchants and financial house, should 
have suffered, and as a matter of fact the net profit came 
out at £236,000, as compared wish £423,000. ‘The company, 
however, has very wisely in the past limited its dividend 
and distributed extra profits in the shape of bonus. | 
Accordingly, the dividend is declared at the rate of 10 per, 
cent., but the bonus of 7s. per share, tax free, which has 
formerly brought the distribution to 17 per cent., is this 
year omitted. The 10 per cent. dividend, however, is still 
paid, free of tax, and the balance-sheet continues to show a 
sound and liquid position with a carry-forward of £238,888. 

* * * * 
A BANKER ON INDUSTRY. 

In the Inaugural Address of Mr. R. Holland Martin, 
delivered before the Institute of Bankers last week, some 
striking comments were made upon the present industrial 
situation. Above all Mr. Holland Martin condemned the 
setting up of a wrong sense of values in the country, 
maintaining—and, of course, rightly—that we came out of 
the War poorer and not richer, although we had acted too 
frequently as though the very reverse were the case. We 
had, he said, ‘“ allowed comfort and safety to become the 
two main objects of life; wherefore we have raised the 
standards of living, not indeed beyond what could be wished 
for, but beyond our present power to maintain.” Mr. Holland 
Martin said that wealth could not be redistributed by taxation, 
for taxation could not but hit both good and bad alike, and 
if a Government were not careful it would find that the 
decreasing recompense left to the merchant and manufacturer 
was not sufficient to compensate for the additional work and 
risk involved in attempting to extend the business. 

* * * * 
Surerinc DEpPRESSION. 

As Lord Kylsant very truly stated when presiding at the 
recent meeting of the London Maritime Investment Company, 
Limited, shipping is passing through the most acute period 
of depression that has been experienced in that industry. 
Nevertheless, Lord Kylsant was disposed to take a more 
hopeful view with regard to the outlook, expressing the 
opinion that the heavy decline in commodity prices ‘‘ appears | 
at last to have about touched bottom.” — And he added that | 
‘** oreater world stability conditions should become more 
favourable -for a general improvement which I, personally, 
believe will come about sooner than many people anticipate.” 
Meanwhile, the company is able to maintain a very com- 
fortable dividend of 6 per cent. for the year, less tax, while 
the reserve fund stands at £1,250,000. 

A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


LONDON MARITIME 
INVESTMENT 


DIVIDEND OF SIX PER CENT. 
LORD KYLSANT ON THE SHIPPING DEPRESSION, 














Tas thirty-third annual genoral meeting of the London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited, was held on the Ilth inst. a¢ 
Wirchester House, Old Broad Street; London. 

Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (chairman of the company), presided, 
~ The secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the ‘report of the auditors, ” 

The chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—The report of the 
directors and accounts of the company for the year ended September 
30th, 1930, were circulated to the stockholders ten days ago, and 
I presume that, as customary, you will agree to take them as read, 
This company was formed in 1897, and with very few exceptions 
I have had the pleasure to preside over all its annual meetings, of 
which this is the thirty-third. 

THe YEAR’s RESULTS. 

The accounts now before vou set out the position very clearly, 
The net profit for the year under review amounted to £50,688, which, 
with the balance of £5,998 brought forward from last year, makes a 
total available sum of £56,686. After paying the dividend for tho 
year on the Five per cent. Preference stock and writing off £7,248 
towards depreciation of investments, the directors recommend a 
final dividend of two per cent. on the Ordinary stock (making with 
the interim dividend already paid a total distribution for the year 
of six per cent., less Income Tax), and that the balance of £6,000 
be carried forward. The reserve fund stands at £250,000. 

The company’s investments are, as hitherto, shown in the balance. 
sheet under their respective categories at or under their cost price. 
A valuation of these investments as at September 30th, 1930, 
taken on the basis of the middle price of the London Stock Exchange 
quotations for that date, shows a net depreciation of approximately 
£63,000, or, say, six pet cent. Against this depreciation, however, 
you will note that under the item of reserve fund investments the 
company is a considerable holder of British Government securities, 
which, at September 30th last, exceeded £270,000 in value. This 
company has no debentures, and, looking to the difficult conditions 
through which all business has been passing, the position may be 
regarded as not unsatisfactory. 


TRADE CONDITIONS AND CarGo TONNAGE. 

As you are aware, this company, as indicated by its name, has, 
throughout its career, been largely interested in maritime under- 
takings. Owing to the reduced volume of the trade of the world and 
the ample supplies of cargo tonnage, shipping is passing through 
the most acute period of depression that has been experienced in 
that industry in the history of modern cargo shipowning. Within 
the memory of those who have been longest engaged in business 
there has never been a time when so many factors contributed to 
depress industry and commerce. Many of these adverse conditions 
are world-wide and not confined to this or any one country, and 
must inevitably change for the better in due course. 

Tue OUTLOOK. 

The heavy decline in commodity prices appears at last to have 
about touched bottom, and with greater world stability conditions 
should become more favourable for a general improvement, which 
I, personally, believe will come about sooner than many people 
anticipate. When this long-looked-for improvement takes place 
this company, with its well-spread interests, should benefit there- 
irom. 

I now beg to propose :—‘‘ That the report and accounts as sub- 
mitted be received and adopted, and that the dividend as recom- 
mended therein be declared and paid.” I will ask Mr. Arthur 
Baumann to second that. 

Mr. A. A. Baumann seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring director, Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E., was 
re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs. Fookes, Hickman & Co., having 
been reappointed the proceedings terminated. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January ist 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 














y 
PER q) CENT 


FREE or INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 











BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of tke Society’s Bankers. 

INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
GeonGe E, JEFFRIES, F,1.8.A., Secretary. 
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“ British work for British hands, 
British trade for Britisk lands.” 


BAR-LOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 




















Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 


Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment 


' You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Nottm. 
Telephones: Nottm. 75141/2. 
Codes: A1 West. Union; ABC 
(5th ed.) ; Marconilnt.(Vol.1). 








“Apology 


[COPY] 


THIS BOOK COLLECTING GAME. 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION. 


My attention has been drawn to a passage in “ This Book 
Collecting Game,” of which I am author, reflecting on the 
integrity of the well-known firm of Booksellers, Bernard 
Quaritch, Ltd. The book, which has been sent over in 
sheets from the United States of America for publication 
by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., was, on their 
attention being called to the passage in question, with- 
drawn from circulation with a view to the revision of the 
page in which the paragraph appears. The reference to 
Messrs. Quaritch is quite unjustifiable and libellous, and I 
much regret its appearance. 


(Signed) A. EDWARD NEWTON. 
[COPY] 


THIS BOOK COLLECTING GAME. 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION. 


Sirs, 22nd October, 1930. 

We have read the apology and expressions of regret 
addressed to you by Mr. A. Edward Newton, the author of 
the above book, and we think it only remains for us to 
express our deep regret that the paragraph in question 
should have been published, and to confirm that imme- 
diately our attention was drawn to the matter the few 
copics issued in advance of publication were withdrawn. 

We further undertake that the book, which was received 
by us in shects from the United States of America, shall 
not again he published by us containing the re ferences to 
“Quaritch” to which justifiab le objection has been taken, 
and which form the subject of the author’s apology. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 


To BERNARD QUARITCH, LTD. 























‘Genius and Courage 


made these books 





By DR. MARIE STOPES 
MARRIED LOVE 


6s. net. Post free 6/4. A new contribu- 
tion to the solution of sex difficulties. 


ENDURING PASSION 


6s. net. Post free 6/4. A continuation 
f ‘Married Love’ for Married people. 


WISE PARENTHOOD 


3s. 6d. net. Post free 3/9. <A practical 
handbook on birth control. 


| RADIANT 
| MOTHERHOOD 


i 6s. net. Post free 6/4. A book for those 
who are creating the future. 





| PUTNAM 

















| 24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 


-——! 























at age 65, or at death if 
£1000 earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 


£24 ? 9 9 35 
£41 39 93 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. 
BRITISH MADE. FAST COLOURS. 
FROM 8/11 A _ YARD. 
50INS. WIDE. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


Some 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund by their donations 
and subscriptions. 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced 
our knowledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to 
hope that the further prosecution of the investigations 
will ultimately yield results of the greatest importance 
on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 


Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., London, W.C. I. 


The 
*“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use, 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your 
own, if only you could see the awful poverty and desolation 
from which these girls have been taken, you would be 
amazed that such things could exist to-day. 


Please send a gift, and make your own life 
happier in the knowledge of having helped others, 


‘* BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS ” 


Patrons: THerR MajEsTIES THE KING AND Queen, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoop, Frecp-MarsHaL H.R.H. Tue Duxe 
oF ConnauGHt, President: H.R.H. Tue PRINCE oF Waters, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Crayton, Esq. Deputy 
Chairman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of “Arethusa” Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian PELty, eC. 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES and _ 






























































SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL a 





also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 


a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give, the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 


Packed 


THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital “on ese we ose see eve §=£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of “Proprietors ‘under the Charter « eee =£4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the B 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


an 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 











Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupvoitr Bester. 


(Ger. 9437.) 



















Authors, 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK.) 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


44d. size in enamelied box fits the vest pocket. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 












Large Garage. 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- | 5 ee 


class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. modation 300. 


CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


~ ONDON.—KINGSLEY 
a WC. E 





Historical associations from A. D. 1759. 









VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 


terms. Garage. Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 


ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn «& winter 


— TRUST INNS _ for 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
53 High Street, Guildford. 


excellent country | Special inclusive terms on application. 


HOTEL, Hart Street, 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running 
water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per night. 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 













Terms from three guineas.— Write Manager. 


the Ship and Castle Hotel, St. Mawes, 8. Cornwall. 


rFYORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
ORNISH RIVIERA.—Rest under tropical trees at ay 200 aaa fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s ‘‘ Revellers ”’ 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


Gn Ges Front. Fest High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 










4 


Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, 
Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 


ROITWICH SPA—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 7. ee HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. i 
A.A., R.A.C, Illd. | A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
*Phone: 2207. 


WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 











E 


- Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 









Mer TER. 


water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


TFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply | Summer months—April to November—10s. 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 


patronized by Clergy and Leann classes. 





—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. 
Cathedral. 


Facing 
Quict old-world Caravanscrie. H. & ¢. 














™ UEST HOUSE.—Only 2 


Blindley Heath, Lingfield, Surrey, beautifully situated Hyde Park. 
on 
friendly house ; 
charges. 
try it. Come for Christmas. 


rENOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 


Ist class. Cent. heating. 


KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 


6d. 


Largely 





ee ee INN 





Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS 





5 miles from town but in the 
heart of quiet country. White Lodge Farm, 


2 





m: 


Park, W 


Comfortable, 
hot water in bedrooms; moderate 
Come for a week and 
Lingfield 172. 


heath off main Eastbourne road. nished. 


Electric light, garage. 
*Phone : 









M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 


Bedrooms ; 
sive 








OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Very, ple asantly situated, overlooking | PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
Spac ious public rooms ch: urmingly fur- 
Gas fire 3 in all bedrooms, running h. & ec. water 
now being extended 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. | IVE =e 2 1d. bus fare (or walk), of Bond Street, 

4 Oxford Street, the new Gamages, Selfridges, «c., 


’Phone: Paddington 8083. 


OTELS managed by the 


Lift. Night porter. | STREET, W. 


and 


TD 
P. Rokk. 1. Lrp., ST. GE SORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 








3ritain’s Greatest W HERE 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 

those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 6d. day, or 30s, 
Prospectus free. 2 "guineas weekly. 





», others at lower rates. 





{ to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Room: and Breakfast, | W. 2 


George’ s Square, 8. W. iM 
With dinner, 6s, 6d., or | the week. 


Notips. Baths free. 
Newly furnished and decorated, 





rooms, 


viz., at 34 Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terr 
Room, breakfast and bath, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6, or by 
Hot & Cold water all 


ace, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


14% for 26; and 10% 


Series discounts : 
for 52. Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPILAL, 
Holloway. N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


CITY ot LONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HE ART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, bk. 


STILL NE EDS “£12,900 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME. 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 








THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 
ieaeien ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £1£0,006 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add £0 beds and 
also for Radium. 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
P butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may I 
entertain as your guests ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1 











CONCERTS 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron—His Majesty THE KING. 
THURSDAY NEXT, November 20th, at 8 p.m. 


VERDIV’S REQUIEM 
Miss RITA CLARE. 
Miss ASTRA DESMOND. 

Mr. HEDDLE NASH. 

Mr. NORMAN ALLIN. 
At the Organ—Mr. R. A. GREIR. 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

Conduetor : 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Stalls, 10s. 6d.; arena, 7s. 6d.; balcony (reserved), 
5s.; unreserved, 3s. 6d.; gallery-promenade (1,000 
seats), 2s. At Box Office, Albert Hall (Tele. Kensington 
5360) and Agents. 














EXHIBITIONS. &c. 
EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester-sq. 10-6. 
1) MARK GERTLER—Recent Paintings. 
(2) ETHELBERT WHITE—Pastorals, water colours. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
TED 


EDUCATION, 








‘PDoOakD OF 
5 


The Board propose to appoint two H.M. INSPECTORS 
(MEN) to fill vacancies in their staff of Inspectors of 
Physical Exercises. Preference will be given to 
candidates net under 30 years of age who have taken 
a course of training in the Swedish System, and have 
had experience in the organization of Physical Training, 
or in some post carrying responsibility for the training 
of teachers in Physical Training, or special experience 
in some other branch of physica! education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form 
and must reach the Board not later than Saturday, 
the 29th November, 1930. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with partic- 
ulars as to salary and conditions of service, can be, 
obtained on application in writing, to the SECRETARY 
Board of Education, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


oo Moly av mute WriLllg SUOWCatu 
good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 
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PERSONAL 





H ALF the civilized population of the World suffers from 

Pyorrhoea and its appalling effects. If you have 
{t or fear it for yourself or your children, write to the 
Secretary, PYORRHOSOL (Dept. 4), 165/7, Waterloo Road, 
8.E. 1, for full free advice as to prevention and cure, 








ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 
AND 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE. 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 

LONDON 

104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 

LIVERPOOL | 

TOWER BUILDING, WATER s5T. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL S&T. 
Central 9222 





























l EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 

Head-Master: P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available cach term for sons ot clergy, 
Nee Publi Sehaale Voar Rao 





= INDS HOUSE (opposite Euston Station), on 
Tuesday, November 18th, Lunch Hour Address 

1.20 to2 p.m. 5S. K. Ratcliffe. 

of the Round Table Conference.” 


I & \ FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &c, 
eVeWe 1928, 16 places; 1929, 22 places; 
1930, 40 places. 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2 


Subject: “* The Task 





Padd. 3352. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE T 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


9 alae attic Or 














LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture entitled “‘ LA REVOLUTION 
BELGE DE 1830” will be given (in French) by Prof. 
H. PIRENNE (Emeritus Professor of Mediaeval History 
and Political History of Belgium in the University 
of Ghent), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.), on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
20th, at 5.15 p.m. ‘The Chair will be taken by His 
Excellency the Belgian Ambassador (Baron E. de Cartier 
de Marchienne). 

ADMISSION FREE, by TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, 

Se 


8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


( OQ”. established ‘Preparatory | School “surrounded by 
beautiful Chiltern country, owing to reconstruction 
is able to offer 4 vacancies for next term at permanentl 
reduced fees of 75 gns. p.a. Prepares for Public Schools 
and Navy.—Particulars write Box 1651, the Spectator. 








—s BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children’s Christmas 
greatly needed.—Rev. F. W. CHUDLFIGH, East End Mis- 
sion, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial “Road, London, 
E. 1. 











W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET, 


A Public School for sons of Professional, Service and 
Business men. Eight vacancies available for January. 
—Apply for Prospectus, Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset. 





—— 





CO-EDUCATION 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, —— in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted “Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 








A bm ILE ENGINEERING Pg pe COL- 
LE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. (Day and Resi- 
de ntial. fame ounded specially to ‘oul boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualitied students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER,. 


( VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 











SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretarics than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried — ‘“ completion of training. 

fr. D. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGT( IN COLLEGE, 

Bishop’s Roa’, London, W. 2. 
Telephone Pailington 9046. 
Residential accommcdat.on for girls available in 

the College buildings. 









( AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.), DORKING, SURREY, 
JF Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10, 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 








(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. “iieas 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 








h ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 
i SCHOLARSHIPS.— An Examination will be 
held in February, 1931, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded:—1l. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 





Qt. BRANDON’S C.D.S., BRISTOL. (Founded 
h 1831). Public school for d.’ s of Clergy and Laity, 
Fees Foundationers (d. of clergy), £70-£73. 
Non-Foundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120. 
Entrance Schol. March. Leaving Schols. to Univs, 
Headmistress : Miss E. M. ALMOND. 


QT. HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH,.—Recognized by 
‘ the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 


«) CHOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
spacious house, lovely extensive grounds ; every 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Fees 
135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 











wT MAKGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 

—This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side, 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees, 
—Principal, Miss E. C, Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. E. M. Walrond, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(continued ) 
\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, Stirling- 
shire. A Scholarship E xamination will be held in 
March, 1931.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. Six vacancies 
ay: ailable for January. 








- MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTE R, GLOS. 
S (English Church). —Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


bee LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








== 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private Ies- 
sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing. 

Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.¢. 2. 





Kk 
pit, 
Confidence. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


QCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c ), to Messrs. Truman & 
Anightley, 7 Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. ’ Tele phone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence, Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d 








— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free ‘of charge) oe ga and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269, 








4 OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 

Btreet, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 
li IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions. 
i Literary MSS., Thesis for Examinations copied. 


Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.-—Harper. 
Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsg zate, London, E.C. 2. 


] EARN JOURNALISM or SHORT-STORY WRIT- 
ING through the post. Interesting Book sent 
FREE, Tells of “speedy method of postal tuition which 
quickly leads to welcome additional spare-time income. 
Write NOW.—METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J 3/3, ST. ALBANS. 
EARN to write Articles and Stories ; 


4 hours profitable; booklet free —REGENT 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, 











make spare 
LN- 
W.8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 
4 Mss. ts. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 


ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
7 rately 2 25,000 words a “= Ex. testim’ls.— Margaret 








Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs., bridge St., 5.W.1.Vic. 3838 
SS. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed. —MONA STUARD, 


14 Frewin Road, London, 58.W. 18. 


CRANSDEPANSEEENNEDEPANIDEEA NESE E/ANSOECANTD 


THE 
ENGLISH 
STANDARD 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in his ) recently pub- 
lished “ Rough Islanders,” says that in 
respect of men’s clothes the English set a 
standard “* which Continental and Ameri- 
can nations pant after in vain.’ 


Applied to their modest business, the 
Goss brothers would hardly be such 
egotists as to infer that Continental and 
American men arrive out of breath in their 
eagerness to order Goss clothes. Never- 
theless the Gosses are honoured regularly 
by Spectator overseas readers on a visit to 
this country. Several have been good 
enough to’ express the opinion that the 
Goss standard of workmanship and 
materials, moderate charges and really 
personal service, is good enough to satisfy 
the most exacting taste. 


Suits, even complete outfits, can be and 
are made at unusually short notice. A 
lounge suit costs from Seven Guineas, a 
dinner suit from Nine Guineas, an over- 
coat from Six Guineas. 


Home or overseas readers are warmly 
invited to put Goss to the test. 


GOS$$ 


T. Goss and Company 


Opposite 


Telephone 
Post Office Stn. 


City 8259 
Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


GSN ARORSNAZORN AORN ARORN A2ORSNAZORN A29 








CHRISTMAS CARDS, &c. 


NHRISTMAS CARDS.—Send for Sample Packets. 

J BURNHAM ABBEY SERIES Cards (18 varieties) 
3s. 2d. post free; Calendars (7 varieties) 93. post free ; 
Ivorines (4 varieties) 6s, 6d. post free. New and artistic 
designs, CANTABRIGIA SERIES Cards and Calendars (5 
varieties) 3s, 2d. post free. Sample packets containing 8 
beautiful reproductions in colour from Ackermann’s 
famous prints of Cambridge, 4s. 3d. post free.—W. 
HEFFER AND Sons, LtTp., C\MBRIDGE. 


rq\HE PAX SHOP, 35B Sloane Street (Hans Crescent), 
London, $.W.1. Telephone: 3516. 

The Pax Books and Pax Cards, Carols, Calendars, 
Hand-coloured and Scissor-cut Pictures for Children’s 
Corners and Nurseries, Christmas Cribs, Triptychs, 
Pedestals and Canopies, Statues, Prayer-desks, Christmas 
Books, Children’s Prayer Books, Altar Linen, Vestments, 
Handwoven Hangings. 


LITERARY 


‘O Writers.—Your work will be made easier and more 
pleasurable, by using the products of the House of 
Ford—Ford’s Blotting (in 22 colours)—Ford’s Blue Black 
Wr'ting Ink and Ford’s Stationery obtainable at all 
Stav oners. Look for the large advertisement colour 
on the back page of the Christmas Number. 























ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&c., required, Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 





— and Typing of Literary Work from 
y gs MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Sccre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

doy ) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
, we r( L.C.A, pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per Seonth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ”’ free trom L ondon Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1---the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 











= 





TRANSLATIONS 


ITERARY Translations, German into English, 
L pedis translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 





by 








PUBLICATIONS 


{VE RY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
oes and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Commercial Road, London E, i. 








Central Hall, 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


bee HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise; no dust; v.mod.; run. 
h. and c, water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 


\ ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi.  First- 
A i class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. 


Garden Restaurant. 
alles 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quict situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprictors. 


V ALE 


150 Room 














SCURE 
G OLY HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis), 
100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 








SWISS RESORTS 


LU GANQ, HOTEL BRIST OL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 








APARTMENTS 


IVE within a 1d. ’bus fare (or walk) of Bond Street, Street, 

4 Oxford Street, the new Gamages, Selfridges, &e,, 

viz., at 34 Southwick Street, CA BRII IGE peg 

W.2. Room, breakfast and bath, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6, or by 

the week. No tips. Baths free. Hot & Cold water all 
rooms. Newly furnished and decorated. 








—___., 
——— 


GARAGES TO LET 


CCOMMODATION for several cars. Moderate 
oe ag —Apply 34, Southwic< Street, Cambridge 
Terrace, W.2 











————. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


\ULLETON’S HERALDIC dao ES, LTD., of 

/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8 Pare specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 














APPLIED SCIENCE 


eS: SEWELL’S method for promoting permanent 
walking comfort.—For syllabus write Box 1649, 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


yo, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 d., 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. per Ib, 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
qiXTRA large roasting Chickens & Ducks, 7/6, 
4 Geese 7/- ea., Turkeys 12/6 ea. boilers 6/- pr., tis 1, 
all p.p.—Norah Donoghue,The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


| Dacre & Ducks, 7/-,, 8/- pr., Turkeys, 11/-, 12/6, 
15/- ea., tr., p.pd. ais Bell, Glebe, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





Is. 14d, 














CLOTHES TURNING 


bs fe CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 
SPECIALIST. 8.B. Overcoats TURNED from 
30s.; D.B., 35s.; Suits, 40s.; Frock coats converted 
into morning coats,30s.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


J IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








J ANTED, old Gold and Silver, every description of 
\ secondhand jewellery, loose gems, watches, antique 
silver, old Sheffield plate. Highest prices given.— 
Ww ilkinson, Dial Lane, Ipswich. 








CREMATION 


VREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s, 

/  orsix annualsubs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad, Prospectus tree from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s, Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 











Ww inter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 lette Ts) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
L Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 63. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J.J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADI LLY, LONDON, W.1. 

EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
R also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
pe rsonally for you by expert knitters, plain or in tho 








famous “ Fair isle” Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LES3 
THAN SHOP —Write for Illustrated Booklet, 





S292, WM. D.. NSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 

own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SMITH, Midyell, Lerwick. 








EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
R free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 
OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
Ss coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8S.” Lindfield, Sussex. 








TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Ne) & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
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